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N° LXIX. 
NEW SERIES—N* XXXIX., 


JULY, 1835. 


[For the Christian Examiner.] 


Art. 1.— On the Unitarian Belief. 


WE shall undertake to state in this article what we under- 
stand to be the prevailing belief of Unitarian Christians. Our 
position as a religious body seems still to require statements of 
this nature. It is a position, that is to say, entirely misunder- 
stood. Misconstructions, once in vogue, seem to have a strange 
power of perpetuating themselves; or, at any rate, they are 
helped on by powers that seem to us very strange. In the 
face of a thousand denials, and in spite of the self-contradicting 
absurdity of the charge, it is still said, and, by multitudes, 
seems to be thought, that our creed consists of negations ; 
that we believe in almost nothing. It seems to be received as 
if it were a matter of common consent, that we do not hold 
to the doctrines of the Bible, and that we scarcely pretend to 
hold to the Bible itself. It is apparently supposed by many, 
that we stand upon peculiar ground in this respect; that we 
hold some strange position in the Christian world, different 
from all other Christian denominations. 

We must, therefore, if our patience fail not, explain our- 
selves again and again. We must, again and again, implore 
others to make distinctions very obvious indeed, but which 
they are strangely slow to see, —to distinguish, that is to say, 
or at least to remember that we distinguish, between the Bible 
and fallible interpretations, between Scripture doctrines and 
the explanations of those doctrines, between mysteries and 
absurdities, between piety and fanaticism. ‘The former we 
receive ; the latter only do we reject. 
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Our position in the Christian world is not a singular one. 
We profess to stand upon the same ground as all other Chris- 
tians,— the Bible. Our position, considered as dissent, —our 
position as assailed on all sides, is by no means a novel one. 
The Protestants were, and are, charged by the Romish Church 
with rejecting Christianity. Every sect in succession that has 
broken off from the body of Christians, the Lutherans and 
English Episcopalians first, then the Scotch Presbyterians, 
then the Baptists, the Methodists, the Quakers, the Puritans, 
the Independents of every name, have been obliged to reply 
to the same charge of holding no valid nor authorized belief. 
And what has been the answer of them all ? It has been the 
answer of Paul before Felix, —that they did believe; that 
they “believed all things that are written” in the holy 
volume. 

This same defence, namely, Paul’s defence to the Jews, 
Luther’s and Wickliffe’s to the Romish Church, — the defence 
of Knox, of Robinson, of Fox, of Wesley, and Whitfield, 
and of our own Mayhew and Mathers to the English Church, 
—this same defence, it has fallen to our lot to plead as Uni- 
tarian Christians. We bear a new name; but we take an old 
stand,—a stand old as Christianity. We bear a new name, 
but we make an old defence; we think, as every other class 
of Christians have thought, that we approach the nearest to 
the old primitive Christianity. We bear a hard name, the 
name of heretics; but it is the very name which Episcopali- 
ans, Presbyterians, Arminians, Calvinists, have once borne,— 
which all Protestant Orthodoxy has once borne, — which Paul 
himself bore, when he said, “ After the way which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers.” We bear a new 
name ; and a new name draws suspicion upon it, as every 
Christian sect has had: occasion full well to know; and we 
think, therefore, that our position and our plea demand some 
consideration and sympathy from the body of Christians. We 
think that they ought to listen to us, when we make the plea, 
once their own, that we believe, according to our honest un- 
derstanding of their import, all things that are written in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

There is one circumstance which makes the statement of 
this defence peculiarly pertinent and proper for us. And that 
is, the delicacy which has been felt by our writers and preach- 
ers about the use of terms. _When we found, for instance, that 
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1835.] On the Unitarian Belief. Q75 
the phrase, “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” and that the 


words, atonement, regeneration, election, with some others, 
were appropriated by the popular creeds, and stood in pre- 
vailing usage, for orthodox doctrines, we hesitated about the 
free use of them. It was not because we hesitated about the 
meaning which Scripture gave to them, but about the meaning 
which common usage had fixed upon them. We believed in 
the things themselves, we believed in the words as they stood 
in the Bible, but not as they stood in other books. But find- 
ing that, whenever we used these terms, we were charged as 
even our great Master himself was, with “ deceiving the peo- 
ple,” and not anxious to dispute about words, we gave up the 
familiar use of a portion of the Scriptural phraseology. Wheth- 
er we ought, in justice to ourselves, so to have done, is not 
now the question. We did so; and the consequence has been, 
that the body of the people, not often hearing from our pul- 
pits the contested words and phrases; not often hearing the 
words, propttiation, sacrifice, the fall, the new birth, and the 
Spirit of God,-— hold themselves doubly warranted in charg- 
ing us with a defection from the faith of Scripture. It is this 
state of things, which makes it especially pertinent and proper 
for us, as we have said, distinctly to declare not only our 
belief in the Scriptures generally, but our belief in what the 
Scriptures teach on the points in controversy,— our belief, we 
repeat, in what the Scriptures mean by the phrase, “ Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,” and by the words, atonement, conver- 
sion, election, and others that stand for disputed doctrines. 

To some statements of this nature, then, we now invite at- 
tention ; only premising further, that it is no part of our pur- 
pose, within the brief limits of this exposition, to set forth any 
thing of that abundant argument for our views of Christianity, 
which so powerfully convinces us that they are true. Our 
object, at present, is limited to statement and explanation. 

e would present the Unitarian creed, according to our own 
understanding of it. 

With this object in view, we say, in general, that we believe 
in the Scriptures. 

On a point which is so plain, and ought to be so well un- 
derstood as this, it is unnecessary to dwell, unless it be for the 
purpose of discrimination. If any one thinks it necessary to 
a reception of the Bible as a revelation from God, that the 
inspired penmen should have written by immediate dictation ; 
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if he thinks that the writers were mere amanuenses, and that 
word after word was put down by instant suggestion from 
above ; that the very style is divine and not human, that the 
style, we say, and the matters of style, — the figures, the met- 
aphors, the illustrations, came from the Divine mind, and not 
from human minds, we say, at once and plainly, that we do 
not regard the Scriptures as setting forth any claims to such © 
supernatural perfection or accuracy of style. It is not a kind 
of distinction, that would add any thing to the authority, much 
less to the dignity, of a communication from heaven. Nay, it 
would detract from its power, to deprive it, by any hypothesis, 
of those touches of nature, of that natural pathos, simplicity, 
and imagination, and of that solemn grandeur of thought, dis- 
regarding style, of which the Bible is full. Enough is it for 
us that the matter is divine, the doctrines true, the history au- 
thentic, the miracles real, the promises glorious, the threat- 
enings fearful. Enough, that all is gloriously and fearfully true, 
—true to the Divine will, true to human nature, true to its 
wants, anxieties, sorrows, sins, and solemn destinies. Enough, 
that the seal of a divine and miraculous communication is set 
upon that Holy Book. 

So we receive it. So we believe in it. And there is man 
a record on those inspired pages, which he who believes there- 
in would not exchange, —no, he would not exchange it, a 
simple sentence though it be, for the gathered wealth of a 
thousand worlds. 

That God Almighty, the Infinite Creator and Father, hath 
spoken to the world; that He who speaks indeed, in all the 
voices of nature and life, but speaks there generally and 
leaves all to inference, — that he hath spoken to man distinct- 
ly and as it were individually, —spoken with a voice of inter- 
pretation for life’s mysteries, and of guidance amidst its errors, 
and of comfort for its sorrows, and of pardon for its sins, and 
of hope, undying hope, beyond the grave ;—this is a fact, com- 
pared with which all other facts are not worth believing in ; 
this is an event, so interesting, so transcendent, transporting, 
sublime, as to leave to all other events the character only of 
things ordinary and indifferent. 

But let us pass from the general truth of this record to 
some of its particular doctrmes. Our attention here will be 
confined to the New Testament. 
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I. And we say in the first place, that we believe ‘‘in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost.” This was 
the simple primitive creed of the Christians ; and it were well 
if men had been content to receive it in its simplicity. As a 
creed, it was directed to be introduced into the form of bap- 
tism. ‘The rite of baptism was appropriated to the profession 
of Christianity. ‘The converts were to be baptized into the 
acknowledgment of the Christian religion; ‘baptized into 
the name,” that is, into the acknowledgment, “ of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

This creed consists of three parts. It contains no proof, 
nor hint, of the doctrine of a Trinity. We might as well 
say, that any other three points of belief are one point. The 
creed consists of three parts; and these parts embrace the 
grand peculiarities of the Christian religion; and it is for this 
reason, as we conceive, and for no other, that they are intro- 
duced into the primitive form of a profession of Christianity. 

The first tenet is, that God is a paternal Being; that he has 
an interest in his creatures, such as is expressed in the title 
Father ; an interest unknown to all the systems of Paganism, 
untaught in all the theories of philosophy ; an interest not 
only in the glorious beings of other spheres, the sons of light, 
the dwellers in heavenly worlds, but in us, poor, ignorant, and 
unworthy as we are; that he has pity for the erring, pardon 
for the guilty, love for the pure, kindness for the humble, and 
promises of immortal and blessed life for those who trust and 
obey him. God,—yes, the God of boundless worlds and 
infinite systems, is our Father. 

How many, in Christian lands, have not yet learned this 
first truth of the Christian faith ! 

The second article in the Christian’s creed is, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person; not God himself, but his image, 
his brightest manifestation ;* the teacher of his truth, the 
messenger of his will; the mediator between God and men; 
the sacrifice for sin, and the Saviour from it; the abolisher of 
death, the forerunner into eternity, where he evermore liveth 
to make intercession for us. We are not about to argue; but 
we cannot help remarking, as we pass, how obvious it is, that 
in none of these offices can Jesus be regarded as God. If he 
is God in his nature, yet as Mediator between God and man, 
we say, he cannot be regarded as God. 
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The third object of our belief, introduced into the primitive 
creed, is the Holy Ghost ; in other words, that power of God, 
that divine influence, by which Cliristianity was established 
through miraculous aids, and by which its spirit is still shed 
abroad in the hearts of men. ‘This tenet, as we understand 
it, requires our belief in miracles, and in gracious interpositions 
of God, for the support and triumph of Christian faith and 
virtue. 

Let us add, that these three, with the addition of the doc- 
trine of a future life, are the grand points of faith which are 
set forth in the earliest uninspired creed on record ; commonly 
called ‘‘'The Apostles’ Creed.” Its language is, ‘‘ I believe in 
God the Father Almighty; and in Jesus Christ, his only- 
begotten Son, our Lord; who was born of the Holy Ghost 
and Virgin Mary ; and was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
and was buried ; and, the third day, rose again from the dead ; 
ascended into heaven, sitteth on the right hand of the Father ; 
whence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead; and 
in the Holy Ghost ; the Holy Church; the remission of sins ; 
and the resurrection of the flesh.” Not a word here of 
“coequal Son,” as in the Nicene Creed; not a word of 
“Trinity,” as in the Athanasian. ‘Things approach nearer, it 
should seem, to the simplicity of the Gospel, as they approach 
nearer to its date. ‘To that simplicity of faith, then, we hold 
fast. On that primitive and beautiful record of doctrine we 
ut our hand and place our reliance. We believe “in the 
Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost.” May the 
Father Almighty have mercy upon us! May the Son of God 
redeem us from guilt, from misery, and from hell! May the 
Holy Ghost sanctify and save us! 

From this general creed, let us now proceed to particular 
doctrines. 

II. We believe in the atonement. That is to say, we 
believe in what that word, and similar words, mean, in the 
New Testament. We take not the responsibility of support- 
ing the popular interpretations. They are various, and are 
constantly varying, and are without authority, as much as 
they are without uniformity and consistency. What the 
divine record says, we believe according to the best under- 
standing we can form of its import. We believe that Jesus 
Christ “ died for our sins”; that he “died, the just for the 
unjust”; that “he gave his life a ransom for many” ; that 
“he is the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the 
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1835.] On the Unitarian Belief. 279 
world ”’; that ‘ we have redemption through his blood” ; that 
we “have access to God, and enter into the holiest, that is, 
the nearest communion with God, by the blood of Jesus.” We 
have no objection to the phrase “ atoning blood,” though it is 
not Scriptural, provided it is taken in a sense which the Scrip- 
ture authorizes. 

But what now is the meaning of all ‘this phraseology, and of 
much more that is like it? Certainly it is, that there is some 
connexion between the sufferings of Christ, and our forgive- 
ness, and redemption from sin and misery. This we all 
believe. But what zs this connexion? Here is all the diffi- 
culty; here is all the difference of opinion. We all believe, 
all Christians believe, that the death of Christ is a means of 
our salvation. But how is ita means? Was it, —some one 
will say, perhaps, as if he were putting us to the test, — was 
it an atonement, a sacrifice, a propitiation? We answer, that 
it was an atonement, a sacrifice, a propitiation. But now the 
question is, what is an atonement, a sacrifice, a propitiation? 
And this is the difficult question, — a question, to the proper 
solution of which much thought, much cautious discrimination, 
much criticism, much knowledge, and especially of the ancient 
Hebrew sacrifices, is necessary. Can we not ‘receive the 
atonement,” without this knowledge, this criticism, this deep 
philosophy ? What then is to become of the mass of mankind, 
of the body of Christians? Can we not savingly “receive the 
atonement,’ unless we adopt some particular explanation, 
some peculiar creed, concerning it? Who will dare to answer 
this question in the negative, when he knows that the Chris- 
tian world, the orthodox Christian world, is filled with differ- 
ences of opinion concerning it? The Presbyterian Church of 
America is, at this moment, rent asunder on this question. 
Christians are, everywhere, divided on the questions, whether 
the redemption is particular or general, whether the sufferings 
of Christ were a literal endurance of the punishment due to 
sin, or only a moral equivalent, and whether this equivalency, 
supposing this to be the true explanation, consists in the 
endurance of God’s displeasure against sin, or only in a 
simple scenic manifestation of it. 

The atonement is one thing; the gracious interposition of 
Christ in our behalf; the doing of all that was necessary to be 
done, to provide the means and the way for our salvation, — 


this is one thing; in this we all believe. ‘The philosophy, 
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the theory, the theology (so to speak), of the atonement, is 
another thing. About this, Orthodox Christians are differing 
with one another, about as much as they are differing from us. 
Nay, more, they are saying as hard things of one another 
as they ever said of us. Is it not time to learn wisdom? Is 
there not good reason for taking the ground we do,—the 
ground, that is to say, of general belief and trust, without 
insisting upon particular and peculiar explanations ? 

We believe in Christ, — and well were it if we all believed 
in him too fervently and tenderly to be engaged much in 
theological disputes and denunciations. We believe in Christ. 
We pray to God through him. We ask God to bless us for 
his sake, for we feel that Christ makes intercession, and has 
obtained the privilege to be heard, through his own meritorious 
sufferings. Christ’s sacrifice is the grandest, the most power- 
ful means of salvation. It was a transcendent and most affect- 
ing example of meekness, patience, and forgiveness of injuries. 
It was a most striking exhibition of God’s gracious interest and 
concern for us, of his view of the evil and curse of sin, and of 
his compassion for the guilty, and of his readiness to forgive 
the penitent. It was an atonement, that is to say, a means of 
reconciliation, — reconciliation not of God to us, but of us to 
God. The blood of that sacrifice was atoning blood, that is, it 
was blood, on which whoever looks rightly, is touched with 
gratitude, and humility, and sorrow for his sins, and thus is 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son. 

Now it is possible that we do not understand and receive all 
that is meant by the Scriptures on this subject. We admit it, 
as what imperfection ought always to admit; but we admit it, 
too, for the sake of saying, that, so long as we receive all that 
we can understand from the language in question, so long as 
we receive and believe every word that is written, no man has 
a right to say to us, without qualification, ‘“‘ You do not believe 
in the atonement.” He may say, “ You do not believe in the 
atonement according to my explanation, or according to Cal- 
vin’s explanation ;”’ but he has no right to say, without qualifi- 
cation, “ You do not believe in that doctrine; you do not 
believe in the propitiation, in the reconciliation, in the sacrifice 
of Jesus;” no more right, than we have to address the same 
language to him.* 





* In an Introductory Essay to Butler’s Analogy, published by a 
leading defender of what is called the New Divinity in the Presby- 
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We believe then in the atonement. We believe in other 
views of this great subject, than those which are expressed by 
the word atonement. But this word spreads before our minds 
a truth of inexpressible interest. ‘The reconciliation by Jesus 
Christ, his interposition to bring us nigh to God, is to us his 


terian Church, the author says, “We maintain that the system of 
Unitarians, which denies ail such substitution,” — meaning the removal 
of calamities from us, in ordinary life, by the interposition and suffering 
of another, —“ is a violation of all the modes in which God has yet 
dispensed his blessings to man.” We may just observe in passing, 
that the respectable author would not say, on reflection, “ of all the 
modes”; for many of the most momentous blessings are dispensed to 
us through our own agency. But this is what he would say, that the 
Unitarian belief, with regard to the atonement, violates, as he conceives, 
one great principle of the divine beneficence. And that is the prin- 
ciple, that blessings are often conferred on us, in the course of Provi- 
dence, through the instrumentality of others, —of parents, friends, fellow 
beings, &c. “It is by years of patient toil in others,” says Mr. Barnes, 
in this Essay, “that we possess the elements of science, the principles 
of morals, the endowments of religion.” “Over a helpless babe, — 
ushered into the world, naked, feeble, speechless, there impends hun- 
ger, cold, sickness, sudden death,—a mother’s watchfulness averts 
these evils. Over a nation impend revolutions, sword, famine, and the 
pestilence. The blood of the patriot averts these, and the nation 
smiles in peace.” It is true that the author does “ not affirm that this is 
all that is meant by an atonement,” and herein we entirely agree with 
him. But he certainly is mistaken, when he says, that Unitarians deny 
all such substitution. We deny the Calvinistic explanation of atone- 
ment or substitution. We might reject the author’s hypothesis too, if 
we knew what it was. But does it follow, that we deny all substitu- 
tion? If all reputed belief in the atonement is to depend on receiving 
one particular explanation of it, where is this to end ? The party in 
the Presbyterian Church which strictly adheres to their standards, that 
is, to the genuine old Calvinistic theology, charges Mr. Barnes and his 
friends, and the body of New England Divines, with holding “ another 
gospel.” These again charge Dr. Taylor and the New-Haven School 
with holding “another gospel.” Meanwhile, each of these bodies 
very stoutly defends its position, insists upon its adherence to Chris- 
tianity, and protests against the sentence of excision. Has either of 
these parties obtained a monopoly in protestation and profession? Are 
liberality and candor to stop with each party, just where its conveni- 
ence may dictate? Have they needed charity so much, that they have 
used it all up? Is the last chance of a candid and kind construction 
gone by ? and is nobody ever to be permitted any more to say, “We 
believe in the Gospel, though not according to your explanation ” ? 
There are, perhaps, no more accredited defenders of the popular 
doctrine of the atonement than Andrew Fuller and Bishop Magee. 
Fuller, as quoted by Evans in his “Sketch,” says, “ If we say, a way 
was opened by the death of Christ, for the free and consistent exercise 
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grandest office. ‘To our minds there is no sentence of the 
holy volume more interesting, more weighty, more precious, 
than that passage in the sublime Epistle to the Ephesians, 
** Ye were strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world ; but now in Christ Jesus, 
ye who sometime were far off are brought nigh by the blood 
of Christ.” It is this which the world needed; it is this 
which every mind now needs, beyond all things, —to be 
brought nigh to God. By error, by superstition and sin, by 
slavish fears and guilty passions, and wicked ways, we were 
separated from him. By a gracious mission from the Father, 
by simple and clear instructions, by encouraging representa- 
tions of God’s paternal love and pity, by winning examples of 
the transcendent beauty of goodness, and, most of all, by that 
grand consummation, pEaTH, by that exhibition of the curse 
of sin, in which Jesus was made a curse for it, by that com- 
passion of the Holy One, which flowed forth in every 
bleeding wound, by that voice for ever sounding through the 
world, “Father! Father! forgive them,” Jesus has brought 
us nigh to God. Can it be thought enthusiasm to say, that 
there is no blessing, either in possession or in the range of 
possibility, to be compared with this? Does not reason itself 
declare, that all the harmonies of moral existence are broken, 
if the great, central, all-attracting Power, be not acknowledged 
and felt ? Without God, — to every mind that has awaked to 
the consciousness of its nature, — without God, life is mis- 
erable; the world is dark; the universe is disrobed of its 
splendors ; the intellectual tie to nature is broken; the charm 
of existence is dissolved; the great hope of being is lost; and 
the mind itself, like a star struck from its sphere, wanders 
through the infinite region of its conceptions, without attrac- 
tion, tendency, destiny, or end. ‘‘ Without God in the 
world” !— what a comprehensive and desolating sentence of 





of mercy in all the methods which sovereign wisdom saw fit to adopt ; 
perhaps we shall include every material idea which the Scriptures give 
us of that important event.” — Evans, p. 120, 14th Edition. 

To the question, “In what way can the death of Christ be conceived 
to operate to the remission of sins? ” Magee says, “ The answer of the 
Christian is, I know not, nor does it concern me to know, in what 
manner the sacrifice of Christ is connected with the forgiveness of 
sins ; it is enough that this is declared by God to be the medium 


through which my salvation is effected.” — Magee on the Atonement, 
p. 29, American Edition. 
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exclusion is written in those few words! ‘ Without God in 
the world!” It is to, be without the presence of the Creator 
amidst his works, of the Father amidst his family, of the Being 
who has spread gladness and beauty all around us. It is to 
be without spiritual light, without any sure guidance or strong 
reliance, without any adequate object for our ever expanding 
love, without any sufficient consoler for our deepest sorrows, 
without any protector when the world joins against us, without 
any refuge when persecution pursues us to death, without any 
all-controlling principle, without the chief sanction of duty, 
without the great bond of existence. Oh! dark and fearful in 
spirit must we be, poor tremblers upon a bleak and desolate 
creation, deserted, despairing, miserable must we be, if the 
Power that controls the universe is not our friend, if God be 
nothing to us but a mighty and dread abstraction to which we 
never come near; if God be not “ our God, and our exceed- 
ing great reward for ever”! This is the fearful doom that is 
reversed in the gospel of Christ. This is the fearful condition 
from which it was his great design to deliver us. For this 
end it was that he died, that he might bring us nigh to God. 
The blood of martyrdom is precious; but this was the blood 
of a holier sacrifice, of innocence pleading for guilt, “ of a 
lamb without spot and without blemish, slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

But we must pass to other topics, and the space that re- 
mains will oblige us to give them severally much less expan- 
sion in this brief statement. 

Ill. In the third place, then, we say, that we believe in 
human depravity ; and a very serious and saddening belief it 
is, too, that we hold on this point. We believe in the very 
great depravity of mankind, in the exceeding depravation of 
human nature. We believe that ‘ the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” We believe all that is 
meant, when it is said of the world in the time of Noah, that 
‘all the imaginations of men, and all the thoughts of their 
hearts were evil, and only evil continually.” We believe all 
that Paul meant, when he said, speaking of the general cha- 
racter of the heathen world in his time, “ ‘There is none that is 
righteous, no, not one ; there is none that understandeth, there 
is none that seeketh after God; they have all gone out of the 
way, there is none that doeth good, or is a doer of good, no, 
not one ; with their tongues they use deceit, and the poison of 
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asps is under their lips; whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness; and the way of peace have they not known, and 
there is no fear of God before their eyes.” We believe that 
this was not intended to be taken without qualifications, for 
Paul, as we shall soon have occasion to observe, made qualifi- 
cations. It was true in the general. But it is not the ancient 
heathen world alone, that we regard as filled with evil. We 
believe that the world now, taken in the mass, is a very, a 
very bad world; that the sinfulness of the world is dreadful 
and horrible to consider; that the nations ought to be covered 
with sackcloth and mourning for it; that they are filled with 
misery by it. Why, can any man look abroad upon the 
countless miseries inflicted by selfishness, dishonesty, slander, 
strife, war; upon the boundless woes of intemperance, liberti- 
nism, gambling, crime, — can any man look upon all this, with 
the thousand minor diversities and shadings of guilt, and guilty 
sorrow, and feel that he could write any less dreadful sentence 
against the world than Paul has written? Not believe in 
human depravity, great, general, dreadful depravity ! — Why, 
a man must be a fool, nay, a stock or a stone, not to believe 
in it! He has no eyes, he has no senses, he has no percep- 
tions, if he refuses to believe in it! 

But let the reader of this exposition take with him these 
qualifications ; for although it is popular, strangely popular, to 
speak extravagantly of human wickedness, we shall not en- 
deavour to gain any man’s good opinion by that means. 

First, it is not the depravity of nature, in which we believe. 
Human nature, nature as it exists in the bosom of an infant, 
is nothing else but capability ; capability of good as well as 
evil, though more likely from its exposures, to be evil than 
good. It is not the depravity, then, but the depravation of 
nature, in which we believe. 

Secondly, it is not in the unlimited application of Paul’s 
language, that we believe. When he said, ‘“‘ No, not one,” he 
did not mean to say, without qualification, that there was not 
one good man in the world. He believed that there were 
good men. He did not mean to say, that there was not one 
good man in the heathen world; for he speaks in another 
place, of those, who, “ not having the law, were a law to them- 
selves, and by nature did those things which are written in the 
law.” Paul meant, doubtless, to say, that the world is a very 
bad world, and in this we believe. 
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Neither, thirdly, do we believe, in what is technically 
called, ‘‘ total depravity ” ; that is to say, a total and absolute 
destitution of every thing right, even in bad men. No such 
critical accuracy do we believe that the Apostle ever affected, 
or ever thought of affecting. A very bad child may sometimes - 
love his parents, and be melted into great tenderness toward 
them; and so a mind estranged from God may sometimes 
tenderly feel his goodness. 

Finally, we would not portray human wickedness without 
the deepest consideration and pity for it. Alas! how badly 
is man educated, how sadly is he deluded, how ignorant is he 
of himself, how little does he perceive the great love of God 
to him, which, if he were rightly taught to see it, might melt 
him into tenderness and penitence. Let us have some pa- 
tience with human nature till it is less cruelly abused! Let us 
pity the sad and dark struggle that is passing in many hearts, 
between good and evil; and, though evil so often gains the 
ascendency, still let us pity, while we blame it; and while we 
speak to it in the solemn language of reprobation and warning, 
let us “ tell these things,” as Paul did, “‘ even weeping.” 

IV. From this depraved condition, we believe, in the 
fourth place, that men are to be recovered, by a process 
which is termed, in the Scriptures, regeneration. We believe 
in regeneration, or the new birth. ‘That is to say, we believe, 
not in all the ideas which men have annexed to those words, 
but in what we understand the sacred writers to mean by 
them. We believe that, ‘‘except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God”; that “ he must be new 
created in Christ Jesus,” that “old things must pass away 
and all things become new.” We certainly think that these 
phrases applied with peculiar force to the condition of people, 
who were not only to be converted from their sins, but from 
the very forms of religion in which they had been brought up; 
and we know indeed that the phrase “new birth” did, ac- 
cording to the usage of language in those days, apply especially 
to the bare fact of proselytism. But we believe that men are 
still to be converted from their sins, and that this is a change 
of the most urgent necessity, and of the most unspeakable 
importance. 

The application of this doctrine too, is nearly universal. 
Some, like Samuel of old, may have grown up to piety from 
their earliest childhood, and it may be hoped that the number 
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of such, through the means of more faithful education, is in- 
creasing. But we confess that we understand nothing of that 
romantic dream of the innocence of childhood. There are 
few children who do not need to be “ converted,’ — from 
selfishness to disinterestedness, from the sullenness or violence 
of crossed passions to meekness and submission, from the dis- 
like to the love of piety and pious exercises ; from the habits 
of a sensual, to the efforts of a rational and spiritual nature. 
Childhood is, indeed, often pure, compared with what com- 
monly follows, but still it needs a change. And that which 
does commonly follow is a character which needs to be essen- 
tially changed, in order to prepare the soul for happiness and 
heaven. 

Now there is usually a time in the life of every devoted 
Christian when this change commences. We say not, a mo- 
ment ; for it is impossible so to date moral experiences. But 
there is a time, when the work is resolutely begun. Begun, 
we say ; for it cannot in any brief space be completed. How 
soon it may be so far completed, as to entitle its subject to 
hope for future happiness, it is neither easy, nor material, to 
say. But to aver that it may be done in a moment, is a doc- 
trine of which it is difficult to say whether it is, in our view, 
more unscriptural, extravagant, or dangerous. 

With such qualifications and guards, authorized by the laws 
of sound criticism, we believe in regeneration, and we believe 
that the spirit of God is offered to aid, in this great work, the 
weakness of human endeavour. 

V. We believe, too, in the fifth place, in the doctrine of 
election. ‘That is to say, again, we believe in what the Scrip- 
tures, as we understand them, mean by that word. 

The time has been, when, not the intrinsic importance of 
this doctrine, but the stress laid upon it, would have required 
that we should give it considerable space in this sum- 
mary review. Our good old Arminian fathers fought with it 
for many a weary day. It was the great stumblingblock in 
the way of the last generation. And, during our time, it has 
been held, firmly and by many hands, in its place, as one of 
the essential foundations of faith. But, within a few years 
past, it has come to be almost entirely overlooked; many 
preachers have almost ceased to direct attention to it; and 
many hearers are left to wonder what has become of it, and 
why it ever occupied a situation so conspicuous. Would that 
the history of it might be a lesson ! 
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The truth is, that the doctrine of election is a matter either 
of scholastic subtilty or of presumptuous curiosity, with which, 
as we apprelend, we have but very little to do. Secret things 
belong to God. We believe in what the Bible teaches of 
God’s infinite and eternal foreknowledge. We believe that, 
of all the events and actions, which take place in the universe 
of worlds, and the eternal succession of ages, there is not one, 
not the minutest, which God did not for ever foresee, with all 
the distinctness of immediate vision. It is a sublime truth. 
But it is a truth, which the moment we undertake to analyze 
and apply, we are confounded in ignorance, and lost in won- 
der. We believe, but we would take care that we do not 
presumptuously believe. We believe in election, not in se- 
lection. We believe in foreknowledge, not in fate. We 
believe in the boundless wisdom of God, but not less in the 
weakness of our own comprehension. We believe that his 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, and that his ways are not as 
our ways, and his counsels are not as our counsels, and his 
decrees are not as our decrees. For as the heavens are high 
above the earth, so is he above the reach of our frail and finite 
understanding. 

VI. In the sixth place, we believe in a future state of re- 
wards and punishinents. We believe that sin must for ever 
produce misery, and that holiness must for ever produce hap- 
piness. We believe that there is good for the good, and evil 
for the evil, and that these are to be dispensed exactly in pro- 
portion to the degree in which the good or the evil qualities 
prevail. 

The language of Scripture, and all the language of Scrip- 
ture on this solemn subject, we have no hesitation about using, 
in the sense in which it was originally meant to be understood. 
But there has been that attempt to give definiteness to the 
indefinite language of the Bible on this subject, to measure 
the precise extent of those words which spread the vastness 
of the unknown futurity before us; and with this system of 
artificial criticism, the popular ignorance of Oriental figures and 
metaphors has so combined to fix a specific meaning on the 
phraseology in question, that it is difficult to use it without 
constant explanation. “ Life everlasting,” and “ everlasting 
fire”; the mansions of rest, and the worm that never dieth, 
are phrases fraught with a just and reasonable, but, at the same 
time, vast and indefinite import. ‘They are too obviously fig- 
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urative to permit us to found definite and literal statements 
upon them. And it is especially true of those figures and 
phrases that are used to describe future misery, that there is 
not one which is not also used in the Bible to describe things 
earthly, limited, and temporary. 

So confident in their opinions are men made by education 
and the current belief, that they ‘can scarcely think it possible 
that the words of Scripture should have any other meaning 
than that which they assign to them. And they are ready, 
and actually feel as if they had a right, to ask those who 
differ from them to give up the Bible altogether. Nay, they 
go so far sometimes, as to aver, in the honesty and blind- 
ness of their prejudices, that their opponents have given up the 
Bible, and have given up all thoughts of trying the questions 
at issue by that standard. We have an equal right certainly 
to return the exhortation and to retort the charge. At any 
rate, we can accept neither. We believe in the Scriptures, 
as heartily as any others, and, as we think, more justly. We 
believe in all that they teach on this subject, and in all they 
teach on any subject. 

We believe, then, in a heaven and a hell. We believe 
that there is more to be feared hereafter than any man ever 
feared, and more to be hoped than any man ever hoped. We 
believe that heaven is more glorious, and that hell is more 
dreadful, than any man ever conceived. We believe that the 
consequences both in this world and another, — that the con- 
sequences to every man, of any evil habits he forms, whether 
of feeling or action, run far beyond his most fearful anticipa- 
tions. Are mankind yet so gross in their conceptions, that 
outward images convey the most transporting ideas they have 
of happiness, and the most tremendous ideas they have of 
misery ? Is a celestial city all that they understand by heav- 
en? Let them know that there is a heaven of the mind, a 
heaven of tried and confirmed virtue, a heaven of holy con- 
templation, so rapturous, that all ideas of place are transcended, 
are almost forgotten in its ecstasy. Is a world of elemental fires 
and bodily torments, all that they understand by hell? Let 
them consider, that a hell of the mind, the hell of an inwardly 
gnawing and burning conscience, the hell of remorse and men- 
tal agony, may be more horrible, than fire, and brimstone, and 
the blackness of darkness forever! Yes, the crushing moun- 
tains, the folding darkness, the consuming fire might be wel- 
comed, if they could bury, or hide, or sear the guilty and 
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agonized passions, which, while they live, must for ever and 
for ever burn, and blacken, and blast the soul, — which, while 
they live, must for ever and for ever crush it down to ‘untold 
and unutterable misery. 

VII. Once more, and finally ; we believe in the supreme and 
all-absorbing importance of religion. 

There is nothing more astonishing to us, than the freedom of 
language which we sometimes hear used, on this subject; the 
bold and confident tone with which it is said that there is no 
religion among us, nothing but flimsy and fine sentiment, pass- 
ing under the name of religion. We are ready to ask, what 
ts religion in the hearts of men, what are its sources and foun- 
tains, when they can so easily deny it to the hearts of others? 
We are inclined to use no severity of retort, on this affecting 
theme, else the observation of life might furnish us with some 
trying questions for the uncharitable to consider. But we will 
only express the simple astonishment we feel at such treat- 
ment. We will only say again, and say it more in wonder 
than in anger, what must religion be in others, what can be 
its kindness, and tenderness, and peace, and preciousness, when 
they are so ‘ready to rise up from its blessed affections, to the 
denial of its existence in the hearts of their brethren? 

We repeat, then, that we believe in the supreme and all- 
absorbing importance of religion. ‘ What shall it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” is to us 
the most undeniable of all arguments; ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?”’ the most reasonable and momentous of all questions ; 
“God be merciful to me, a sinner!” the most affecting of all 
prayers. ‘The soul’s concern is the great ‘concern. The in- 
terests of experimental, vital, practical religion are the great 
interests of our being. No language can be too strong, —no 
language can be strong enough, to give them due expression. 
No anxiety is too deep, no care too heedful, no effort too earn- 
est, no prayer too importunate, to be bestowed upon this al- 
most infinite concern of the soul’s purification, piety, virtue, 
and welfare. No labor of life should be undertaken, no jour- 
ney pursued, no business transacted, no pleasure enjoyed, no 
activity employed, no rest indulged in, without ultimate refe- 
rence to that great end of our being. Without it, life has 
no sufficient object, and death has no hope, and eternity no 
promise. 
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What more shall we say ? Look at it, — look at this inward 
being, and say —what is it? Formed by the Almighty hand, 
and therefore formed for some purpose ; built up in its propor- 
tions, fashioned in every part, by infinite skill ; an emanation, 
breathed from the spirit of God, — say, what is it? Its nature, 
its necessity, its design, its destiny, — what is it? So formed it 
is, so builded, so fashioned, so exactly balanced, and so exqui- 
sitely touched in every part, that sin introduced into it, is the 
direst misery; that every unholy thought falls upon it asa 
drop of poison; that every guilty desire, breathing upon every 
delicate part and fibre of the soul, is the plague-spot of evil, 
the blight of death. Made, then, is it for virtue, not for sin, 
—oh! not for sin, for that is death ; but made for virtue, for 
purity, as its end, its rest, its bliss; made thus by God Al- 
mighty. 

Thou canst not alter it. Go, and bid the mountain walls 
sink down to the level of the valleys ; go and stand upon the 
seashore and turn back its swelling waves; or stretch forth 
thy hand, and hold the stars in their courses: but not more 
vain shall be thy power to change them, than it is to change 
one of the laws of thy nature. Then thou must be virtuous. 
As true it is, as if the whole universe spoke in one voice, thou 
must be virtuous. If thou art a sinner, thou “ must be born 
again.” If thou art tempted, thou must resist. If thou hast 
guilty passions, thou must deny them. If thou art a bad man, 
thou must be a good man. 

There is the law. It is not our law; it is not our voice that 
speaks. It is the law of God Almighty; it is the voice of 
God that speaks, — speaks through every nerve and fibre, 
through every power and element of that moral constitution 
which he has given. It is the voice, not of an arbitrary will, 
nor of some stern and impracticable law, that is now abrogated. 
For the grace of God, that hath appeared to all men, teaches, 
that, denying all ungodliness and every worldly lust, they must 
live soberly, and righteously, and godly in this present evil 
world. So let us live ; and then this life, with all its momen- 
tous scenes, its moving experiences, and its precious interests, 
shall be but the beginning of the wonders, and glories, and 
joys of our existence. So let us live; and let us think this, 
that to live thus, is the great, urgent, instant, unutterable, all- 
absorbing concern of our life and of our being. 
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Art. Il.— The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphi- 
lus, Bishop of Cesarea, in Palestine. In Ten Books. 
Translated from the Original by the Rev. C. F. Cruse, 
A. M., Assistant Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia: Rev. R. Davis & Brother. New 
York: Swords, Stanford, & Co. 1833. S8vo. pp. 439. 


In briefly discussing} the question, as we promised, * of the 
degree of credit to which Eusebius is entitled as an historian, 
we shall endeavour to proceed with due impartiality and cau- 
tion. We are aware of the very great difficulties which sur- 
round it, and of the impossibility, within the limits we have 
prescribed to ourselves, of doing the subject any sort of jus- 
tice. But what we can we will attempt. 

With a certain class of writers, it is well known, the author- 
ity of Eusebius is rated very low, and the attempt has been 
made to throw suspicion over his whole narrative, by the in- 
sinuation, that, having professedly suppressed the truth from 
motives of expediency in some instances, we have no certain- 
ty that he may not have allowed himself to violate it in others, 
since he that does the one proves himself capable of doing the 
other. And those who are disposed to think more favorably 
of him are pressed with the difficulty, that, while they are 
compelled by the laws of the understanding and common sense 
to reject some of his statements, as founded in misappre- 
hension or error, they are accustomed to appeal to his testi- 
mony in other particulars as that of an unimpeachable witness. 
Now the inquiry occurs, Is this authorized? Is it a mode of 
proceeding which is justified by the received laws of evidence ? 

Before we enter on our discussion, however, we beg leave 
to offer a single preliminary remark. ‘The importance of the 
writings of Eusebius considered as embodying testimony of 
the miraculous origin and truth of Christianity, we are inclined 
to think, is by some greatly overrated. Unquestionably, as we 
have said, we derive from him much information in regard to 
the progress of Christianity and the condition and writings 
of the earlier Christians, which it is exceedingly desirable to 
possess, and of the accuracy of which there can be no reason- 
able doubt. But we are not aware of a single fact forming 
part of the historical evidence of Christianity, and in strict- 


* Christian Examiner for March, 1835, p. 100. 
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ness of speech necessary to establish its truth, which rests 
solely on the testimony of Eusebius, or the reality of which 
would be brought into doubt, were his credit for veracity as an 
historian completely destroyed. The rise of Christianity 
about the time at which it is reported to have originated ; its 
speedy and wide diffusion; the dangers and sufferings to 
which its early converts were exposed ; and the existence of 
several writings reputed to be the genuine productions of the 
Evangelists and Apostles, and which, as such, were generally 
read and commented on by Christians, as books containing 
an authentic record of their faith, and the repository of 
their religion, are facts the proof of which we do not derive 
from Eusebius. We derive it from public monuments, from 
the productions of a long and unbroken series of writers who 
lived before Eusebius, from Justin Martyr down to the end 
of the third century. Had his writings shared the fate of 
many others before and after his time, and been buried in ob- 
livion, the Christian world would certainly have sustained a 
great loss, but the foundation of our faith would have remained 
firm as now. 

We proceed to our main subject, the degree of respect to 
which Eusebius is entitled as a historian. He has been charged 
with negligence, suppression of the truth, deliberate fraud 
and forgery. The first of these charges we shall consider here- 
after. The second is founded on two passages which occur 
in his “ History,” and “* Book of the Martyrs of Palestine,’* 
in reference to which Gibbon has the following remarks. 
Speaking of the sufferings of the martyrs during the perse- 
cution under Diocletian, he says, ‘“ But I cannot determine 
what I ought to transcribe, till I am satisfied how much I 
ought to believe. The gravest of ecclesiastical historians, 
Eusebius himself, indirectly confesses, that he has related 
whatever might redound to the glory, and that he has sup- 
pressed all that would tend to the disgrace of religion. Such 
an acknowledgment will naturally excite a suspicion, that a wri- 
ter who has so openly violated one of the fundamental laws 
of history, has not paid a very strict regard to the observance 
of the other.” + 

Nothing can be more disingenuous than this insinuation. 
We are aware that as much injury may be done by the sup- 





* Hist. viii. c. 2. Mart. Palest. c. 12. 
+ Decline.and Fall, c. xvi. Vol. II. p. 479. ed. Lond. 1821. 
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pression of truth, as by the utterance of falsehood. A 
writer may equally mislead in both ways. But we are by no 
means authorized to infer that a writer, who, for reasons he 
deems good and sound, avowedly passes over some incidents 
little to the credit of those of whom he is speaking, and tend- 
ing in his view to weaken the effect of their example, is ca- 
pable, as Gibbon would insinuate, of deliberately substituting 
fiction for fact. He may choose to write as a panegyrist, or, 
if he write with a moral purpose, may tell only so much of 
the truth as he may deem useful, and in so doing undoubtedly 
departs from the province of the mere historian. But if im- 
partiality consists in saying every thing, good and bad, of 
characters and times brought under review, how many writers 
of narratives, historical or biographical, especially cotemporary 
narratives, we would ask, in the first place, will be found to 
exhibit it? And in the second place, we will venture to put 
the question, whether such impartiality, if that be the word, 
is, in all cases, desirable. 

The biographer especially, we believe, is not considered 
as under obligation to divulge all the imperfections and _ foibles 
with which the habit of familiar and confidential intercourse, 
perchance, makes him acquainted in his subject. There are 
weaknesses, the memory of which may be allowed to perish 
when men are gone. ‘The hand of friendship may be permit- 
ted to throw a veil over their imperfections ; nor do the inter- 
ests of virtue or humanity require or authorize us, in all cases, 
o “draw ”’ their “frailties from their dread abode.” 

Let Eusebius have even-handed justice. Let it be remem- 
bered, that, when he utters the obnoxious language alluded to, 
he is writing cotemporary history, —always a task of great 
delicacy ; that of the actors in the scenes he is describing 
many yet survived, and others had left friends and family con- 
nexions, whose feelings would be wounded by too great free- 
dom of speech ; that he wrote professedly with a moral pur- 
pose, with adesign to recommend piety and virtue by dwelling 
on the lives and examples of the good and faithful, — and some 
apology, we think, will be found for his omissions. The si- 
lence he professes to observe concerning certain characters and 
transactions neither creditable to religion, nor to humanity, if 
not a virtue, will appear at least no crime, and is no impeach- 
ment of his historical veracity. Because he tells us that he 
shall not relate all he saw and heard, it by no means follows 
that he is entitled to no credit for what he does relate. He is 
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quite frank and open in the business. He states to us. plainly 
on what principle he proceeds; he uses no disguise, and no 
artifice, a circumstance which tends more than any other to 
strengthen our conviction of his honesty. 

To what, after all, do the confessions of the grave historian 
amount? He had brought down his narrative to the com- 
mencement of the fourth century, a period still fresh in his 
recollection, for he was then in middle age; and was now, 
probably, about twenty years after, or a little more, culling 
from his reminiscences such facts as he deemed most worthy 
of preservation. Never perhaps had the affairs of Christians 
beene more prosperous than at the period referred to, under 
the four associated Emperors. Eusebius labors to find words 
to describe their happy condition.* ‘They were found’in court 
and camp; they held offices of the highest civil dignity about 
the person of their sovereign, were admitted among his confi- 
dential advisers, and became in some instances governors of 
provinces. ‘Their numbers rapidly increased, each day brought 
fresh accessions to their ranks, and they filled all parts of the 
empire. Everywhere churches rose without opposition, and 
of a magnitude and splendor before unknown. ‘The conse- 
quences were such as might have been anticipated. Prosperi- 
ty brought with it temptations which were but too feebly resist- 
ed. Security and ease begat luxury; and pride, effeminacy, 
and corruption crept in apace. ‘T’o “ looseness and sloth,” the 
effect, says Eusebius, of too much liberty, were added dis- 
simulation, hypocrisy, envy, and strife, each assailing others 
with words as with darts, and multitudes proceeding to add 
impiety to impiety, living more like atheists than like Chris- 


tians. Many of the clergy, neglecting the duties of their 


calling, became the fomenters of discord, and thought of little 
but the means of gratifying their pride, ambition, and other 
passions. 

Such, according to the testimony of Eusebius, was the state 
of Christians, when they were overtaken by the “ just judg- 
ments of God,” and the storm of persecution swept with 
tremendous fury over their devoted heads. Diocletian, ex- 
cited by the machinations of the cruel and ambitious Gal- 
erius Maximianus, issued several edicts, each more severe than 
the preceding, requiring that the sacred books of Christians 





* Euseb. Hist. viii. 1. 
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should be delivered up to be burned, their bishops and teach- 
ers be thrown into prison, and finally, that all should be com- 
pelled, by the use of torture, to sacrifice to the Gods of the 
empire. It is not surprising that multitudes should have suc- 
cumbed to the tempest. Many, we may suppose, beholding 
the high and palmy state of Christianity, had been allured 
into the fold, with very little attachment to the truth, and 
little disposition to submit to the self-denial of the Gospel. 
Many had been enervated by luxury ; many were frail and 
timid, and would not be able to summon courage to endure 
death by torture. 7 

And so it was. We saw, says Eusebius, with our+own 
eyes, houses of worship thrown down from their foundation, 
and the Scriptures publicly burned in the market. We beheld 
pastors of churches concealing themselves, some in one place, 
and some in another, some being seized and made the sport of 
their enemies. He then adds, in one of the passages, for 
which he. has been so severely censured by Gibbon and others 
as avowing a shameless contempt of “one of the~fundamental 
laws of history’; “ But it is not ours to describe the sorrow- 
ful calamities, which, in the end, befell them, seeing also we 
deem it unfit to transcribe a record of their mutual dissensions 
and follies before the persecution. Wherefore we have deter- 
mined to say no more concerning them than is necessary to vin- 
dicate the divine judgments. Nor is it our purpose to mention 
those, who were shaken by persecution, or who made utter 
shipwreck of their salvation, or were, of their own accord, 
plunged into the watery abyss. We shall admit into this our 
universal history only those things, which may be profitable, 
first to ourselves, and then to those who shall come after us.” 
He then proceeds to relate the sufferings of the martyrs in 
Pheenicia, Tyre, Egypt, Thebais, and other places.* 

The other passage is very similar, and occurs in his descrip- 
tion of the martyrs of Palestine during the same persecution. 
Here, as before, he is speaking especially of the pastors or 
presidents of the churches. He does not think proper, he 
says, to describe their unworthy conduct, their neglect of 
Christ’s rational flock, the ambition of many of them, their 
rash and illegitimate ordinations, the schisms among the con- 
fessors themselves, and the disturbances occasioned by factious 
innovators. All this, he says, he thinks fit to pass over, as for- 
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eign to his purpose, and abhorrent to his feelings, to narrate it. 
“ But,” he adds, ‘ whatever things are grave and of good re- 
port, according to the holy word, if there be any virtue and 
praise, these things | deem it most suitable to the history of 
the renowned martyrs to recount, and write, and commit to 
faithful ears ; and 1 propose to adorn the conclusion of the 
whole account, with the peace afterwards sent down to us 
from above.” * 

Now, really, we see nothing in all this to authorize the 
sweeping insinuation of the historian of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Eusebius very candidly tells us, that 
he shall not stop to present the melancholy and unedifying 
picture of the corruption and follies of Christians, and espe- 
cially the pastors of the churches during the period of pros- 
perity immediately preceding the persecution, or of the sad 
defection and baseness of many of them, when the hour of 
trial came. But does this prove him dishonest, or indifferent 
to truth? Because he has told us that he bas not thought 
fit to relate all, are we to conclude, we repeat the question, 
that he is not to be trusted in what he does relate as having 
seen and heard it? Are we to set him down as the writer of 
a forged tale? Surely the premises are wholly insufficient to 
sustain so broad a conclusion ; nor can we admit it, except on 
a principle, which would invalidate the authority of a great 
multitude of writings, as we have said, historical and bio- 
graphical, which are now supposed, and with reason, to contain 
credible, though perhaps incomplete narratives of events, of 
which the authors were perfectly competent from personal ob- 
servation to speak. 

We have dwelt the longer on this point, because we think 
that the ungenerous sarcasm of Gibbon has produced in many 
minds an impression unfavorable to the reputation of Eusebius 
for historical veracity, which it requires but a slight examina- 
tion of the real facts in the case to dissrpate. 

Again, the title to one of the chapters of the ‘“‘ Evangelical 
Preparation ” + has been appealed to as evidence, that Eusebi- 
us was not averse to the use of “ pious frauds,” as they are 
called ; in other words, that he was a “ liar from principle.” 
And, to be sure, the title, at first view, looks a little ominous ; 
for it seems to tell us, that falsehood is to be sometimes em- 





* Mart. Palest. c. 12. + Lib. xii. c. 31. 
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ployed by way of medicine to those who have need of it. It 
were to be wished that the old Christians, in common with 
some modern religionists, had less frequently dealt in “ pious 
frauds.” But if we read the chapter, a short one, to which 
the obnoxious title is prefixed, we find that it recognises sim- 
ply the Platonic precept, that men are to be sometimes lured 
into the way of truth and virtue by the charms of fiction, as, 
to be benefited, they must be addressed in language adapt- 
ed to their apprehension, and fitted to move and persuade. 
Hence we employ fable, and poetry, and parable, and nu- 
merous rhetorical embellishments ; and some of these, as it is 
rightly observed, occur in the sacred writings. ‘They contain 
appeals to the imagination, and do not disclaim the use of po- 
etical ornaments, and figures of speech. Speaking in accord- 
ance with human apprehensions, they introduce God, as angry, 
jealous, grieved, and repenting, and subject to various pertur- 
bations, which can in reality have place only in the breasts of 
frail and finite beings. But what has all this to do with Euse- 
bius’s historical veracity? He is not talking of the laws of 
historical composition, but of the principles of moral suasion, 
and the mode in which truth may be made to descend and 
dwell in the heart. 

Eusebius has not escaped the accusation of forgery, but the 
charge is certainly not sustained. It relates to the celebrated 
passage contained in our present copies of the Jewish _histori- 
an, Josephus, recognising the miracles, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus.* That the passage is not genuine we admit. The 
known views and character of Josephus are sufficient to ren- 
der it suspected. Then it is not quoted by any of the Fathers 
who wrote before the time of Eusebius ; though some of them, 
as Justin Martyr, had controversies with the Jews, and others, 
as Clement of Alexandria and Origen, in their defences of 
Christianity, must have found it much to their purpose to ad- 
duce it, and could not have been ignorant of it, had it existed 
in the manuscripts of Josephus, then in common use. Origen 
especially, would have found his account in quoting it in his 
answer to Celsus, and has referred to other passages of the 
same writer much less in point. Photius, a writer of the 
ninth century, does not appear to have read it in his copies 
of Josephus ; though Jerome and others, who lived before his 





* Lib. xviii. c. 3. § 3. 
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day, but subsequently to the time of Eusebius, express no 
doubt of its genuineness. 

But, admitting its spuriousness, as we do freely, what evi- 
dence have we that it was a fabrication of Eusebius? Not 
one particle. ‘The only suspicious circumstance is, that he 
first quotes it. But might it not have existed in the copy, or 
copies of Josephus, in his possession? ‘The seventy-five 
years and more, which had elapsed since Origen wrote, af- 
forded surely ample time for its introduction ; and Eusebius, 
who was not accustomed to exercise the utmost critical sagaci- 
ty, stumbling upon it, might very honestly have adduced it, 
without instituting any inquiry into its genuineness. 

Le Clere has admitted into his “ Bibliotheque” a disserta- 
tion,* the object of which is to show that the Christian historian 
was capable of the fabrication, and that there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition that he was guilty of it; for, as the 
writer shows, he has, in other places, quoted Josephus inaccu- 
rately, and sometimes perverted his meaning. ‘This proves 
culpable negligence, but is hardly sufficient to establish the 
probability of an impudent forgery. Le Clerc’s own opinion 
seems to have leaned to that of the author of the dissertation ; + 
but still it might be, he says, that the passage was fabricated 
by some other person. ‘That it was so, is far more probable, 
in our judgment, than that the historian was guilty of the 
offence. 

These are the heaviest charges preferred against Eusebius 
as an historian. ‘They are very serious ones to be sure; none 
could be more so. But the evidence adduced in their support, 
as we have seen, fails. ‘They have never been established, 
and, we are persuaded, cannot be. However numerous and 
grave may be Eusebius’s faults as a writer, we are confident 
that great injustice is done him, when he is accused of a de- 
liberate and wilful violation of truth ; much more, of palpable 
forgery. 

Having disposed of these charges, we are prepared to go 
into an examination of Eusebius’s real merits and defects as an 
historian. Our inquiries will naturally be directed to two 
points ; first, the value of his materials, in other words, the 
sources whence he drew; and, secondly, his discretion, skill, 
and fidelity in the use of them. 





* Anc. et Mod., T. vii. p. 237. + Ibid. T. xvi. p. 95. 
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In judging of his materials we must adopt some principle of 
classification, and we have not found it easy to fix on one al- 
together satisfactory. After revolving in our minds several 
methods, we have, not however without long hesitation, come 
to the conclusion, that the following, though 1 not perhaps alto- 
gether philosophical, may be as convenient as any. First, we 
shall distribute the documents used by the historian, as author- 
ities, into two general divisions, the former embracing those of 
greater antiquity than the age of Eusebius himself, the latter 
those belonging to his own age. ‘The former will be again 
subdivided into such as are still extant, and of the value of 
which, as sources of history, we are in some measure compe- 
tent to judge; and such as have either perished by the injuries 
of time, or of which fragments only have been preserved by 
different writers, or by Eusebius alone. 

And first, of the latter subdivision. This embraces docu- 
ments employed by Eusebius, but of which nothing or only 
fragments now remain. 

But before we treat of lost writings, we must say a few 

words of unwritten tradition, of which, it is obvious, Eusebius 
made no little use. In numerous instances he prefaces his re- 
lation with some such expressions as these, — “ as it is said ”’ 
or ‘‘ reported,” —‘‘as we have received from tradition,” 
*‘ according to ancient tradition,’’ — “as we have understood.” 
We are not to infer, however, that by these and similar 
expressions, which abound in his history, he always means 
oral tradition. ‘The contrary is evident. He sometimes speaks 
of tradition, as delivered in written documents or commenta- 
ries, which he proceeds in some instances to quote. 

It is quite clear, however, that he often appeals to common 
and unwritten report, or to tradition for some time handed 
down orally, though afterwards recorded. Now two questions 
here present themselves, neither of which it is, at the present 
day, very easy to settle. First, to what respect is such tradi- 
tion in reality entitled; and, secondly , what reliance did Euse- 
bius himself place upon it? In regard to the first, it would 
be rash to affirm that common or traditionary report is, in all 
cases, to be rejected, as wholly unworthy of attention. It 
probably has, in most instances, some foundation, however 
slight, in fact. At the same time, it is to be received with 
great caution. We are required to sift it diligently, and we 
are allowed no inconsiderable freedom in lopping away such 
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parts, as bear apparent marks of exaggeration or addition, or 
which want the support of probability. 

That Eusebius himself did not consider what he relates as 
matter of common report, to be entitled to implicit credit, seems 
to us very plain. He gives the tradition, and, as it would ap- 
pear, leaves his readers to take it for what it is, in their opin- 
ion, worth. In sitting down to his work, he seems to have 
proceeded upon the principle recognised by Herodotus, the 
father of history. ‘1 must relate things,” says he, “as 
they are reported, but I am not obliged to believe all.” * 
This circumstance we must keep in view in order rightly to 
estimate Eusebius’s merits as an historian. It has mot been suf- 
ficiently attended to, and his reputation has suffered in conse- 
quence. ‘Thus, because his relations have sometimes the air 
of fable, it is hastily concluded that he is a writer entitled to 
no respect. ‘The inference is unsound, and does him great 
injustice. He has recorded traditions bearing various marks 
of probability or improbability ; but he avowedly gives them as 
traditions, and we must receive them for what they are worth. 
Some of them he evidently regarded as suspicious. He has been 
perfectly honest. When he had authorities which he thought 
could be relied on, he has given them; when they were want- 
ing, he has given us fair notice, that his statements are found- 
ed only on common or ancient rumor. 

The lost writings appealed to by him, or writings in their 
present form manifestly corrupt, or of doubtful genuineness, or 
of which only fragments have come down to us, are numerous. 
As fountains of history, they must have possessed various 
merit. Some of them appear to have been entitled to very 
little respect, and others to none at all. ‘To the latter class 
we must refer his authorities for the reported correspondence 
between Abgarus and Jesus Christ, recorded in the first book 
of his “‘ History,’ + with the accompanying narrative relating to 
the mission of ‘Thaddeus. ‘The letters are undoubtedly a for- 
gery, though we readily acquit Eusebius of all participation in 
the fraud. The originals existed, as he tells us, in the Syriac 
language, in the archives of the city of Edessa, whence they 
were taken by or for him, for his language is ambiguous, and 
translated into Greek. ‘This is all he says of their history, 
and we see no reason whatever to call in question his good 





* Herodotus, Lib. vii. § 152. ¢ C. 18. 
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faith. But he suffered himself to be egregiously duped. A 
document undoubtedly came to his hands purporting to have 
been drawn from the archives referred to, which he hastily re- 
ceived as ancient and authentic. 

The forgery would give us little concern, were it not that so 
gross a blunder of Eusebius, at the very threshold, affects his 
character as an historian. If he had so little critical sagacity 
as to be imposed upon by so palpable and clumsy a fraud, it 
may be asked, What reliance can be placed on his judgment 
in any case? Does not the fact go to show a degree of care- 
lessness and want of discrimination in the selection of his ma- 
terials, which must materially impair our confidence in the 
credibility of his narrative in other instances? Undoubtedly 
it does to a certain extent. It tends to inspire distrust of his 
judgment, and places us under the necessity of subjecting his 
authorities to the test of rigid examination, when in our pow- 
er. But this we are compelled to do, in case of most an- 
cient, and but too many modern historians. In this respect 
Eusebius does not stand alone. 

Whether the account of the sufferings of our Saviour re- 
ported to have been sent by Pilate to the Emperor Tiberius, 


and referred to by Justin Martyr, and by Tertullian, is to be 


classed with the abovementioned, in the rank of forgeries, or 
not, or had only an imaginary existence, it is not material to 
our purpose to inquire; as Eusebius, who seems never to have 
seen it, does little more than allude to it, and can hardly be 
said to have used it as an authority at all. 

Among the authorities entitled to some, though to very lit- 
tle respect, we may place Papias, bishop of Hierapolis. Pa- 
pias was a great collector of traditions ; and whenever he met 
with a person, who had conversed with the Apostles and eld- 
ers, was particular in bis inquiries as to what they said, — 
“what Andrew, and what Peter said,” what “ Philip, or 
Thomas, or James, or John, or Matthew, and the other Apos- 
tles were wont to say,” what “John the elder” said. He 
left a work in five books, apparently a sort of commentary on our 
Lord’s discourses, or life, extant in Eusebius’s time ; but Euse- 
bius himself, judging from his writings, pronounces him to 
have been a man of very small capacity, and says that he 
propagated several fabulous legends. Indeed, he seems to 
have been a person of unbounded credulity, utterly destitute 
of discrimination and judgment. He first gave currency 
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among Christians to the doctrine of Chiliasm, or the one 
thousand years’ reign of Christ on earth, with his saints, in the 
enjoyment of corporeal delights, which Ireneus and others, 
having regard to the “‘ antiquity of the man,” adopted and de- 
fended, but to which the mighty arm of Origen Adamantius 
finally gave a death blow. He was the reporter, too, of the 
tradition, which he ascribes to John “ the elder,” and which 
seems to have passed current with most of the ancient eccle- 
siastical writers, and may probably be true, in part, that Mark, 
who was the companion of Peter, and acted as his interpreter, 
wrote his Gospel according to his recollection of Peter’s dis- 
courses. ‘I’o the same author is traced the assertion that Mat- 
thew wrote in Hebrew, which seems to have been the primi- 
tive belief. Among the fabulous relations of Papias, Eusebi- 
us mentions one which was found in one of the false gospels, 
that according to the Hebrews. 

Papias in peering about for traditions and old stories, of 
which he seems to have collected a goodly number, no doubt 
gleaned some truths ; but he is evidently no authority for any 
thing, except as a witness as to what he saw and heard, and 
about which he could hardly be mistaken ; nor did Eusebius 
regard him as entitled to much respect, the above narrative 
embracing the substance of the information which he professes 
to have derived from him, which he gives as tradition.* 

Among the Apostolic Fathers, we think that Eusebius has 
not appealed to Barnabas, Clement of Rome, or Hermas, as 
an authority. He has given two extracts from the Episties of 
Ignatius of Antioch, one relating to his journey from Syria to 
Rome, under a guard of soldiers, the other to a reported con- 
versation of Christ with Peter after the resurrection, not re- 
corded in our present Gospels, and obtained, as Eusebius says, 
he knew not whence, but which, as Jerome informs us, was 
found in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. ‘Two brief 
extracts follow from a letter of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
in which mention is made of the Epistles of Ignatius as sent 
to him, but in which no more important information is con- 
tained.t 

He also gives a short extract from Quadratus, the Apolo- 
gist, the first, as it is said, who presented a written apology for 
Christianity to a Roman Emperor. Quadratus flourished a 








* Lib. iii. c. 39. + Lib.,iii. c. 36. 
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little after the year 120, and, according to Eusebius, presented 
his Apology in 126. In the extract alluded to, he speaks of 
the miracles of Jesus, and asserts that some of those raised 
from the dead by him, survived to his own times.* 

These, we believe, are all the Christian writings, to which 
Eusebius has appealed as sources of history, before the time 
of Justin Martyr, that is, till near the middle of the second 
century ; and the short fragments to which we have alluded 
constitute all that remains of those writings in a form entitled 
to be regarded as genuine. 

In pursuing our design of presenting a view of the lost 
works, or works of which a few fragments only are extant, ap- 
pealed to by Eusebius as authorities, for a hundred or hundred 
and twenty-five years after the date just mentioned, that is, 
till his own times, our limits will allow us to do little more than 
give a bare enumeration of the names and titles of documents, 
and the authors to whom they are attributed. From this enu- 
meration, however, the intelligent reader will be able to form 
some tolerably accurate judgment of the worth of the materi- 
als included in it, without any comments of our own. 

Authorities, such as they are, begin, from about the middle 
of the second century, to multiply. Among them, we may 
mention Hegesippus, a converted Jew, who flourished about 
the year 170, and wrote five books of Ecclesiastical Memoirs, 
of which we have now only some fragments preserved by Eu- 
sebius, and a very short one quoted by Photius at second 
hand. Eusebius speaks of him with great respect, though he 
seems to have been a rude and incoherent writer, and the 
judgment of the Christian world concerning him, has been 
generally unfavorable. 

For some traditions, respecting the early affairs of Christians, 





* Lib. iv. c. 3. 

+ Kestner, in a dissertation inserted in his treatise “De Eusebii 
Auctoritate et Fide Diplomatica,” Gott. 1816, has attempted a defence 
of the historical fidelity of Hegesippus, we do not think, with entire 
success, against what he calls the unjust and perverse judgments, pro- 
nounced concerning him. Moeller, it seems, had called him a dealer 
in fables, and a most futile trifler, rather than an historian, and Strothe 
had said, that he is so incoherent, that “ you would think you were 
reading the meditations of a shoemaker in the language of a Scythi- 
an.” The specimens of his performance, given by Eusebius, certainly 
do not tend to inspire any very deep regret for its loss. See Euseb. 
Hist. ii, 23 ; iii, 16, 20, 32; iv. 8, 22. 
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he refers as authority to a lost work (the “‘ Hypotyposes” or 
* Institutions”) of Clement of Alexandria, who lived near the 
end of the second century, good authority for the fact that such 
traditions existed in his day, but of course none at all for their 
truth. He gleaned a little too from his work against Heresies. 

Some facts in regard to the time of keeping Easter by the 
churches of Asia, and incidental notices of some of the Apos- 
tles and other Christians of note, particularly the places where 
they were said to have been buried, are related on the authority 
of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, and cotemporary with Clem- 
ent, a man apparently of no mean capacity, a part of whose 
letter to Victor, bishop of Rome, the historian has preserved. 
For some of the facts alluded to, the testimony of the letter is 
of the very best description. It was called forth by the fa- 
mous controversy concerning the proper time of keeping Eas- 
ter. Eusebius appears to have had before him letters of Vic- 
tor himself, written on the occasion, excommunicating the 
churches of Asia, the Synodical Letters of the bishops assem- 
bled in Palestine, Pontus, and some other places, a private 
letter of Bacchyllus of Corinth, and, as he says, of “many 
others.” * He gives an extract from one of Ireneus, bishop of 
Lyons in Gaul, apparently synodical, and containing some in- 
teresting remarks relating to the conduct and character of Poly- 
carp, with whom Irenzus was acquainted in his youth. Some 
other lost pieces of his were in possession of Eusebius, as also 
a letter of the martyrs of Lyons to Eleutherus of Rome, 
partly relating to Ireneus, and the celebrated letter of the 
churches of Lyons and Vienna, concerning their martyrs, ad- 
dressed to the churches of Asia and Phrygia, from which he 
has given very copious extracts. In fact we suspect that he 
has preserved it nearly entire. On the subject of the martyrs 
who had suffered before this time at Pergamus, as Carpus, Pa- 
pulus, and Agathonica, he refers to their acts and monuments 
as still extant in his time.{ 

In reference to the planting of the Corinthian church by 
Paul and Peter, their martyrdom at Rome, their sepulchres 
there, and that of Philip at Hierapolis, he quotes from a letter 
of Dionysius of Corinth, and from a book of Caius against Pro- 
clus, extant in his time.¢ Caius, too, is his authority in part 





* Lib. v. c. 23, 24. + Lib. v.c. 1,2, 3. t Lib. iv. c. 15. 
§ Lib. ii. c. 253 Lib. iii. c. 28, 31. 
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for what he says of Cerinthus. He flourished at the beginning 
of the third century, and is called by Eusebius an “ ecclesiasti- 
cal man”’; but of his history little is known. Dionysius wrote 
in the latter part of the second century. Besides the letter 
alluded to, Eusebius mentions some others of his as extant, 
from which he gleans a few facts.* 

In his notice of Montanus and the Cataphrygians, a sect of 
the second century, he quotes from Apollonius, an “ eccle- 
siastical writer,” as he styles him; + from an author whose name, 
if known to him, he has not divulged; { and from Serapion, 
bishop of Antioch, who also wrote a book to prove the Gospel 
according to Peter a forgery, from which Eusebius has fur- 
nished an extract.|| 

His account of Artemon, who lived in the second century, 
and who maintained that the doctrine of Christ’s simple hu- 
manity was an article of the primitive faith, he professes to 
take from an anonymous writer, who attempted a_confutation 
of his heresy, of course a suspicious authority.¢ In the case 
of Paul of Samosata, who was of the same school, his princi- 
pal authority appears to have been the Letter of the Council 
of Antioch, of which he inserts a part, if not the whole. He 
alludes also to a discussion between Paul and Malchion, min- 
utes of which, taken by notaries at the time, were extant in 
his day.1 

In his account of Novatus, the heretic and “first anti-pope,” 
about the middle of the third century, he quotes from a letter 
of his rival and enemy, Cornelius, bishop of Rome, who is his 
principal authority, though, however, he appeals to letters of 
Cyprian and “the bishops with him,” and the decrees of the 
council which condemned the heresiarch. ‘The letter of Cor- 
nelius is addressed to Fabius of Antioch.** 

For some facts relating to the final expulsion of the Jews 
from Jerusalem, he relies on the authority of Aristo of Pella.t} 
He gives Apollinaris of Hierapolis as his principal authority in 
the case of the fulminating legion, who, it seems, was mistaken 
as to the origin of the epithet, for the legion bore it before the 
occurrence of the reputed miraculous shower. tt He cites let- 





* Lib. iv. c. 23. + Lib. v. c. 18. t Lib. v. c. 16. 
| Lib. v. c. 19; Lib. vi. c. 12. § Lib. v. c. 28. 
{ Lib. vii. 29, 30. ** Lib. vi. c. 43. tt Lib. iv. c. 6. 
t{ Lib. v. c. 5. 
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ters of Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, the friend and admirer 
of Origen, as authority for some cotemporary transactions.* 
Upon the discrepancies between the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke, he quotes from a letter of Julius Africanus, the 
chronologist, to Aristides.t He gives an extract from the Pas- 
chal Canons of Anatolius of. Laodicea, a man of eminence in 
his day, and who appears to have possessed no ordinary share 
of ancient and particularly Jewish learning.t One of his refe- 
rences is to Agrippa Castor, who wrote against Basilides, in the 
former part of the second century.¢ A quotation is given from 
the Apology of Melito of Sardis, late in the same century, re- 
lating to the persecution which Christians underwent in his 
time, therefore a cotemporary authority, and another from a 
different work of his, containing a catalogue of the books of the 
Old Testament.7 For the suicide of Pilate he refers, as au- 
thority, to the Greek writers of the Olympiads.** He has 
quoted from a book of Rhodon against Marcion, A. D. 190,+t+ 
and from Porphyry’s books against the Christians.tt 

In his sixth and seventh books, Eusebius has made great use 
of the epistolary writings of Dionysius, called the Great, bishop 
of Alexandria. In his preface to his seventh book, he ac- 
knowledges his very great obligations to him; he says, that 
Dionysius shall compose the book with him in his own words, 
relating the occurrences of his times in the letters he has left. 
Dionysius was an honest man, and reputed to be learned and 
eloquent. He mingled much in the affairs of Christians of his 
time, A. D. 247, and wrote of what he had seen and heard, 
and a “great part”? of which he was. His authority, allowing 
for the ordinary weaknesses and imperfections of human nature, 
is entitled to great respect. 

Such are the documents before the time of Eusebius, and 
expressly named by him as authorities, which have now wholly 
or in part perished, and of many of which we have only por- 
tions preserved by him. ‘To these we must add the produc- 
tions appealed to by him, which have entirely, or in a great 
measure, survived the injuries of time ; as the Epistle of the 
Church of Smyrna in relation to the martyrdom of Polycarp 
and others, if our present copies be genuine, —a piece which 
exhibits some marks of credulity in the writers, — the produc- 
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* Lib. vi.c.11, 14,19. +i. 2 t vii. 32. S iv. 7. 
{ Lib. iv. c. 26. ** ii, 7, ity, 13. tt vi. 19. 
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tions extant of Josephus, Philo, Justin Martyr, Clement the Al- 
exandrian, Tatian, lrenezus, Tertullian, and Origen, and two or 
three imperial rescripts or letters. He derived assistance, no 
doubt, from other sources. He speaks of the collection of let- 
ters in the library of Alia, which furnished him with mate- 
rials,* and he drew largely, as we have said, from tradition. 
He has mentioned many writers not included in our enumera- 
tion, because he does not use them as authorities. We believe 
that our catalogue is tolerably complete of such as he has ap- 
pealed to by name as sources of history. He often, however, 
omits to name his authorities, either from ignorance, careless- 
ness, or perhaps because the general consent of writers seemed 
to render specification unnecessary. 

We have thus completed our first division. The second 
need not long detain us. In the preface to his eighth book, 
Eusebius informs us, that he is about to relate events which 
happened in his own times. Of his ten books, then, he de- 
votes three to contemporaneous history. He professes to 
speak of what he saw and knew, not always naming docu- 
ments or authorities, yet often, especially near the close, ap- 
pealing to letters and edicts of the Emperors, several of which 
he has preserved entire. It must be admitted, that no man of 
his times had better means than he of becoming acquainted 
with the general affairs of Christians ; though in estimating the 
merit of this part of his narrative, we must not forget the diffi- 
culty of arriving at truth from the reports, often inaccurate, par- 
tial, and colored, of contemporaries, subject, as their minds 
must be, to the disturbing influence of human passions, partial- 
ity, or prejudices. 

From this slight survey of the fountains to which Eusebius had 
access, it is obvious that his materials were; as we have said, of 
very various merit ; some being of the very best kind, others, 
to say the least, very suspicious, and some utterly without 
value. He had, at times, clear lights to direct him on the 
road ; at others, he was compelled to thread his way amid sur- 
rounding darkness. Whatever skill and industry he might 
have brought to his task, such was the paucity of his materials 
in some instances, and their doubtful worth in others, that his 
work must necessarily have failed of gratifying our desire of 
full and accurate information concerning the times of which he 
wrote. 





* Lib. vi. 20. 
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We do not pretend to assert, that he was always thorough 
in his researches, or had recourse, in all instances, to the best 
sources of information. Yet he sometimes discriminates, and 
manifests some solicitude, certainly, about the worth of the 
documents used by him. He frequently notes the time when, 
and the authors by whom, they were written. Examples 
might be given in abundance, but the enumeration would be 
tedious.* In his fifth book, however,t there occurs a state- 
ment which, in justice to him, we cannot pass over, for it 
shows that he was not utterly careless and indifferent about his 
authorities. ‘Thus, after mentioning some writings, of which 
the authors and their times were known, he proceeds to say 
that many more pieces had come to his hands, the authorship 
and date of which he had no means of ascertaining, and there- 
fore, he observes, he could not make use of them nor quote 
them. He sometimes, too, assigns reasons, historical and criti- 
cal, for rejecting certain writings, which fall under his notice, 
of which we may mention as an example, the Gospels of Pe- 
ter, Thomas, and others, and the Acts of Andrew, and John, 
and others of the Apostles, and some writings attributed to 
Clement of Rome.t{ : 

At the same time, it cannot be denied, that he was often too 
negligent in regard to his authorities, and reposed faith in writ- 
ings which the critical sagacity of subsequent times has rejected 
as forged or worthless ; of which the reputed correspondence of 
Jesus Christ and king Abgarus, already mentioned, is the most 
memorable, though not the only example. 

He seems to make a writer’s orthodoxy a voucher for his 
historical veracity, than which no principle can be more ab- 
surd, as all the world knows.$ 

He appears to think the fact, that a writer was a heath- 
en, sufficient of itself to set aside his testimony, provided it 
contradicted the statement or opinion of a Christian writer, 
the latter being assumed, a priorz, to be a lover of truth, and 
the former not ; another false principle of historical compos- 
ition. || 





* He is sometimes, however, loose and inaccurate, and occasionally 
gives contradictory statements, of which we have an example in his 
account of the time of Hegesippus. Comp. Lib. iv. c. 8, and Ib. c. 
21, 22. 


te. 27. tLib. iii. c. 25, 38, 
§ Lib. iii, c. 28. \| Lib. v. c. 5. 
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He thinks that the exaggerated praises of good men may 
be allowed to pass, on the principle that they nourish a spirit 
of piety. From the same principle, or from credulity and su- 
perstition, of both of which he had in his constitution no 
slight infusion, he treats us with several accounts of miracles, 
some of which are said by him to have occurred in his own 
time, though the more cautious faith or philosophy of modern 
times will hesitate to receive them upon the evidence adduced. 
But other historians, Christian and heathen, ancient and mod- 
ern, have been guiltier than he is in this respect. 

It must be admitted too, we fear, that Eusebius’s prejudices 
often prevented him from applying to the best sources. Thus, 
in the accounts he has given of some heretics, he seems to 
have been satisfied with the materials which lay nearest at 
hand, that is, generally such as were furnished by the writings 
of their adversaries, and consequently of a suspicious charac- 
ter. Thus, for our knowledge of Novatus, as we have seen, 
he sends us to his competitor and foe, Cornelius, and takes no 
notice of Novatus’s defence of himself. All he says of Arte- 
mon, as before observed, is taken from an anonymous writer 
against him; and then in regard to Paul of Samosata, as we 
have said, he is content to give the letter of the bishops who 
condemned him, which contains statements evidently colored 
and exaggerated, and bears clear marks of passion in the writers. 
In this mode of proceeding he was not singular, any more 
than in his occasional use of abusive expressions and epithets, 
such as ‘‘ madman,” dealer in “‘ blasphemous lies,” and others 
of a similiar character. It was too much the practice of the 
age, and has been of all succeeding times. The world is in 
this respect but little improved. Still something better ought 
to be expected of a historian, who, if he allow himself to lis- 
ten only to the evidence, often strongly prejudiced, on one 
side, certainly forfeits the praise of impartiality and justice. 
The ancient heretics had no doubt something to say for them- 
selves ; but by a feeling like that which, we are sorry to say, 
appears to have animated Eusebius, their testimony has been 
suppressed. All the portraits of them we possess were shad- 
ed by the hand of their enemies, who seem to have been 
abundantly careful that none of the deformities of the original 
should be lost in the representation. 

Of the use Eusebius has made of his materials we have left 
ourselves little room to speak. ‘That his diligence in collecting, 
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though not always guided by discrimination and judgment, 
was greater than his care and skill in disposing of the stores 
he had accumulated, will be readily granted. When his doc- 
uments were good he often read and transcribed them with 
too little attention to accuracy, and without troubling himself 
to select such portions only of their contents as were worth 
preserving. He commits numerous errors of names and dates ; 
sometimes confounds persons and places;* and occasionally 
makes false quotations, or gives imperfect and garbled extracts, 
which are obscure and sometimes absolutely unintelligible with- 
out aknowledge of what precedes and follows in the original 
narration.t But muchas we lament the obscurity and.confusion 
introduced into his work by his careless manner of quotation, 
and his manifest blunders, we willingly acquit him of all cor- 
rupt design. 

Still.the veracity and honest intention of the historian re- 
main unimpeached. He is not a skillful narrator. He has 
not fused down his materials into a mass of pure ore. He has 
left much rubbish which a more scrupulous judgment would 
have swept away. His work belongs to an age not imbued 
with the spirit of philosophical criticism, and it bears numerous 
marks of haste and inadvertency. As a production of art, it 
is full of blemishes. Yet we should be grateful for the many 
precious remains of antiquity it has saved from destruction, and 
the numerous traditions it has been the means of arresting in 





*For example, he refers to Josephus as asserting that Herod was 
banished to Vienna in Gaul. Josephus says that he was banished to 
Lyons. Compare Euseb, Lib. i. c. 11; Jos. Antiq. xviii. 7. 

In his account of Herod Agrippa, which he professes to quote from 
Josephus, he makes Agrippa on looking up, see “ an ner sitting over 
his head,” if our present copies be correct; whereas Josephus says, 
“he saw an owl sitting on a certain rope over his head,” which “he 
understood to be an angel or messenger of ill tidings.” Compare Eu- 
seb. Lib. ii. c. 10; Jos. Antiq. xix. 8. 

Again he makes Marcus Aurelius, who commanded the army con- 
taining the fulminating legion, at the time the miraculous shower is re- 
ported to have happened, brother to the Emperor Antonine; whereas 
they were one and the same pegson. Lib. v. c. 4. 

+ See, as an instance, his notice of the great slaughter of the Jews, 
which happened during the celebration of the Passover in the reign of 
Claudius. The slaughter occurred under circumstances favorable to 
the Jews. Those circumstances Eusebius, who had no love of the 
Jews, has suppressed. Compare Euseb. Lib. ii. c.19; Jos. Antiq. 
Xx. C. 9. 
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their passage to the gulf of oblivion. Eusebius should be 
read with judgment, that we may separate the wheat from the 
chaff. We believe that he meant to be faithful, but we cannot 
say of him, that he “left nothing to be forgiven.” But his 
errors are those of human infirmity, and afford, in our opinion, 
no ground for those sweeping conclusions which would annihi- 
late, at a blow, his historical credit. Against such conclusions 
we must beg leave to enter our humble, but sincere and earn- 
est protest. 

One word we must add on the use which is made of Eusebius, 
by those who would overturn the foundations of our faith. 
We are to distinguish between his inferences and his facts, be- 
tween his reasonings and the historical statements on which 
they are founded. An error in the former does not necessa- 
rily imply the falsity of the latter. The fact may be correctly 
given, though the speculations to which it gives rise in the 
mind of the writer may be fanciful in the extreme. ‘This dis- 
tinction has not been attended to, and Eusebius consequently 
has been quoted as a witness against that faith, which it was 
the main purpose of his labors to establish. 

We allude particularly to the appeal which has been made 
to some reasonings he has set down in his chapter on the 
Egyptian Therapeute. In one of the foulest productions of 
infidelity now in circulation among us,* we find the following 
statement in substance, advanced with great pomp, and, as the 
writer would have his readers believe (he writes for the un- 
learned), triumphantly proved. We have the testimony of Eu- 
sebius, says he, that the Egyptian Therapeute, or Therapeuts, 
as he calls them, described by Philo, were Christians, and the 
ancient writings of which, according to the assertion of the 
same author, they were in possession in his time, that is, 
soon after the period assigned for the death of Christ, were no 
other than our present Gospels and Epistles, which conse- 
quently existed before the Augustan age, and were the fabrica- 





*Taylor’s “ Diegesis.” We are almost ashamed, after the notice 
already taken of this work, in our Number for January last, again to 
refer to it. It is a work of unparalleled effrontery, containing from be- 
ginning to end a tissue of false statements and false reasoning, too 
absurd almost to deserve a serious reply. It can certainly impose only 
on the most shallow understandings. In charity for the author we must 
set it down for what it appears to be, the effusion of rage and insani- 
ty, rather than the offspring of a mind conscious of what it was doing. 
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tions of those Therapeutic monks. This is called the “ demon- 
stration of a certainty, than which history hath nothing more 
certain,” founded on the “valid” testimony of Eusebius. 
With the numerous absurdities the statement involves, and 
which are toc gross to impose on any but the most ignorant 
minds, we have now nothing to do. Weare only concerned with 
the use which the writer, and others of the same stamp, make 
of what they imposingly call the testimony of Eusebius. The 
truth is, Eusebius affords, strictly speaking, no test¢mony at all 
in the case. He only indulges a train of reasoning, futile 
enough, to be sure, starting from some facts stated by Philo. 

Philo, in his treatise on the ‘Contemplative Life,” de- 
scribes the Therapeute, a gloomy and ascetic sect, which exist- 
ed in his time, and were found chiefly in retired situations in 
the vicinity of the Lake Mareotis, in Egypt. From this treatise 
Eusebius gives extracts, from which he deduces the inference, 
that these same Therapeute were Christian monks, who, as 
he supposed, had been converted to the faith of the cross, by 
the preaching of Mark, the Evangelist, who, according to an 
ancient tradition, first conveyed the Gospel to Egypt.* The 
inference, as the learned have abundantly shown, is wholly 
unfounded. ‘The Therapeute were not Christians, nor could 
the writings in their possession have been Christian writings. 
But what then? We do not set aside the testimony of Euse- 
bius, but only his reasoning, his inference from certain given 
facts. He does not pretend, in this instance, to be relating a 
matter of history, he attempts to argue, and he argues badly 
enough, and proves himself but a sorry logician. But neither 
does his reputation as a narrator, which is all we are anxious 
to defend, suffer, nor are the evidences for the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Christian Scriptures impaired in con- 
sequence. 

Eusebius reasoned weakly on other occasions, and was, in 
fact, as we have said, but a poor critic. In regard to the case 
in question, however, we would observe, he is not quite so 
absurd, as the statement, which has called forth our present 
remarks, would seem to imply ; for he says that the treatise of 
Philo, from which he quotes, was written “a long time after” 
his reputed journey to Rome in the time of Claudius. If so, 
Eusebius might very reasonably suppose that the writings of 





* Lib. ii. c. 16, 17. 
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* ancient men,” (he does not say ancient writings as the writer 
in question makes him say) by whom he supposed were meant 
the first Christian Apostles, were known in Egypt in his day ; 
and the supposition, that the Therapeute described by him 
might have been acquainted with them, certainly involved no 
anachronism, nor was inconsistent with the views generally 
entertained of the origin of our present Gospels and Epistles. 


The new version, the title of which stands at the head of 
the present article, is executed, we believe, so far as the sense 
is concerned, with a degree of fidelity to the original, highly 
creditable to the translator. Whatever may be his theological 
opinions, he has not suffered them often to interfere with his 
duty to his author. He has correctly rendered some passages 
of which the prejudices or ignorance of former translators led 
them to give a faulty version. Thus Hanmer* represents 
Pliny as saying, in his Letter to Trajan, a part of which Eu- 
sebius has quoted at second hand, f that the early Christians 
were accustomed to meet and “celebrate Christ as God,” and 
Shorting has “ singing hymns to Christ as unto God,” instead 
of “as to a God,” as Mr. Cruse gives it, and which is all the 
expression could mean in the mouth of a Roman. { 





* Meredith Hanmer, the author of the oldest English version of Eu- 
sebius. The Epistle Dedicatory to his first edition bears date the 15th 
of December, 1584. The translation went through five editions, the last 
of which was published in 1650. Nearly a century after the first 
edition of Hanmer (not “more than a century afterwards,” as Mr. 
Cruse gee a new translation appeared, the second edition of which 
we have before us, published at London in 1709. The translator has 
suppressed his name, but is generally understood to have been T. 
Shorting. Parker’s abridgment appeared afterwards, 

+ Eusebius quotes immediately from Tertullian. Lib. iii. ; c. 30, Han- 
mer; c. 33, Shorting. 2 

t One word, however, of very frequent occurrence in Eusebius, 
Mr. Cruse, whether inadvertently or by design, we do not undertake to 
say, has, we believe, uniformly mistranslated — raguxia, parish, not 
church, as he has erroneously rendered it, the latter word having now 
acquired a technical signification entirely foreign from its primitive 
meaning. In one instance, he has rendered the word in its plural 
form, strangely enough, places. Eusebius says, at the commencement 
of his history, (Lib. i. c. 1.) that he shall speak of those who presided 
over the principal parishes. There is no reason why places should be 
substituted, as by Mr. Cruse, or Provinces, as by Christophorson and 
Hanmer, or Sees, as by Shorting, except a desire to get rid of the ne- 
cessary inference, that the ancient bishops were simply Parochial 
bishops. 
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The present publication, however, is not a scholarlike per- 
formance. In breaking up some of Eusebius’s long periods, 
the translator has occasionally made imperfect sentences. 
The first sentence, as it stands in the new translation, is frag- 
mentary and ungrammatical. Wethink too that Mr. Cruse 
has not done wisely in omitting entirely the notes of for- 
mer translators and editors, especially those of Valesius (De 
Valois), many of which are preserved by Shorting, and which 
we cannot agree with the present translator in pronouncing 
“‘mostly verbal criticisms,” referring to “‘ various readings of 
the Greek text,”’ and “ such as can have but little interest for 
the general reader.”’ A judicious selection from them, to 
which others might have been added, would have greatly en- 
hanced the value of the present publication. The want of 
notes, and of an index, which too is omitted, we esteem a capital 
defect in it ; and this is fully sufficient, we think, to counter- 
balance all the advantages the version may possess over that 
of Shorting. The latter exhibits a specimen of good old 
idiomatic English; and the very air of quaintness and an- 
tiquity which is spread over it, we confess, does not displease 
us. ‘Taken all in all, we must say, that we should have pre- 
ferred a republication of Shorting’s, with all its faults, which 
are certainly great, to the present translation. Yet we sin- 
cerely thank Mr. Cruse for what he has done. He is enti- 
tled to the praise of good intentions, and to the gratitude of the 
public for having presented, in an accessible form, an old and 
valued work, which was before to be found only in our public 
libraries, and a very few private collections. 





Aer. Ill. — The Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wis- 
dom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation. 
Treatise III. On Astronomy and General Physics. By 
the Rev. W. Wuewett. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & 
Blanchard. 1833. 12mo. pp. 224. 


THe unceasing agency of the Creator throughout his ma- 
terial works is one of the most prominent doctrines of the 
Bible. It is early impressed on most readers of the sacred 
volume in consequence of its sublimely striking representations 
of the infinite presence, power, and majesty of the Most High. 
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The prayers and hymns of the sanctuary abound in phraseol- 
ogy of similar import. The hearts of worshippers respond 
to the language that leads their devotions. But we would 
ask if this impression of the Divine presence and agency is 
not, with very many, a vague sentiment rather than a clearly 
apprehended truth, a profound conviction of the understand- 
ing. We infer this to be the fact from the language we often 
hear respecting nature and its operations. The Laws of Na- 
ture is a phrase that falls from almost every tongue. ‘Teach- 
ers of philosophy especially are in the habit of representing 
the Creator as having ordained certain permanent laws in the 
beginning, by which all the revolutions of the worlds, and all 
the processes and appearances of matter, take place. They 
seemingly speak of creation as a mighty machinery, which, 
once set in motion, continues to go on without any further im- 
pulse from the original contriver and mover. ‘The text-books 
of youth on Natural Science, and a thousand books beside, are 
fraught with language conveying such an impression. The 
term “‘ Laws of Nature ”’ has been personified, indued with a life 
and a will. Indeed it has almost grown from a mere figure of 
speech to be an actual person, a very entity, even the Creator’s 
conscious vicegerent, carrying on his works, while he might 
be away or inactive, almost as if the Omnipresent might be 
absent, the Omnipotent weary or delighting in rest. 

We propose in the following article to show, that the Deity 
operates directly upon and through the material universe with- 
out the intervention of what philosophers call Laws, — that 
all the changes of nature proceed from the instantaneous im- 
pulses of his Almighty will. The subject is one of exceed- 
ing importance. It is of the highest practical tendency in 
respect to faith, filial love, and resignation towards the pater- 
nal Creator. And still furth@, it has a particular bearing on 
the probability and truth of the Miracles connected with our 
Religion. 

In the first place, we must dispose of the often uttered and 
blindly used term, ‘‘ Laws of Nature.” Whence came it, and 
what does it mean? ‘The word law was primarily applied to 
human conduct. It was prescribed to men by those in au- 
thority to do, or forbear to do, certain things. The language 
used on the occasion was denominated a law. ‘The definition 
of the term is, a rule of action. All know that it is not the 
rule of action which causes action. ‘The origin of conduct, 
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properly speaking, is the living energies seated in the constitu- 
tion of man. ‘The law indeed may furnish a motive to con- 
duct, but it is that centre of the inner man, the will, which is 
the source of movement. From this primary use of the term, 
it was transferred, with a figurative application, to the works and 
operations of nature. One of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of matter is regularity of appearance and of motion. Un- 
der given circumstances its elements always combine in a cer- 
tain proportion, its particles or masses tend in a certain direc- 
tion, for the accomplishment of some important end ; just as 
if it possessed consciousness, and was obeying a mandate im- 
posed by some superior power, to whom it felt constrained to 
submit. Hence matter was said to obey certain laws, or acted 
according to a rule, as man does ; but it is evident, that it is not 
the rule that causes the action in the one case any more than 
in the other. For instance, an apple drops from its tree by a 
law of nature ; all that is really meant is this, that matter of 
a due density, and undisturbed by any external force, uniformly 
tends toward the centre of the sphere to which it belongs, as 
if following a known rule previously prescribed. ‘The term 
gravitation is often used as if it were a real property of matter, 
or an individual agent operating upon it. But gravitation is 
nothing but a word,—a word expressive of the fact that mat- 
ter tends toward matter with a force proportionate to distance. 
This word does not explain the cause of the tendency or the 
ratio of force. ‘To say that gravitation makes the apple fall 
or bodies tend toward each other, is, strictly speaking, the 
same as saying that a fall makes a fall and a tendency makes 
a tendency. ‘Take another instance. By a law of nature 
water freezes at a specific temperature. All that the phrase 
really conveys is, that, on condition that a certain portion of 
caloric leaves the fluid, it bec&mes solid. The cause of the 
departure of caloric or of the consequent change is not in the 
least explained by the terms by which the phenomenon is ex- 
pressed. 

Let us suppose ourselves to have been born deaf and dumb, 
and moreover never to have been taught the use of language 
by sight. We will also suppose ourselves to possess acute 
perceptions, a proneness to reflection, and an ardent curiosity. 
We are placed in the midst of nature, with all the elements of 
a philosophic mind, by which we may observe, compare, and 
infer, with not a single word of language either to aid or to 
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mislead us. We perceive the apple drop. We may perhaps, 


like Newton, of ourselves infer, or it may be signified to us by 
others, that it is brought down by a power similiar to that 
which makes our feet cleave to the ground, the house press 
on its foundations, and which also keeps the earth from flying 
off from the sun. Now all that we shall perceive will be the 
event, together with its invariableness, the circumstances being 
the same, accompanied also with the reflection that it is of the 
same nature with certain other phenomena. The term law 
being unknown to us, we cannot impute the phenomenon to 
this fancied agency. ‘The idea usually conveyed by this term 
could not possibly enter our minds, and we should be likely to 
refer directly to the Creator as the direct and constant cause 
of what we observed. 

What then are the Laws of Nature, —those invisible agen- 
cies of the philosophers, which have seemed to turn the 
wheels and tend upon the springs and valves of the universal 
machine? They are nothing but empty names, which were 
originally adopted by a figure of speech for the sake of con- 
venience. ‘They are mere words which simply express the 
fact, that what we observed of things yesterday, we also ob- 
serve to-day and are likely to observe to-morrow. Or, slightly 
to vary the definition, they are methods or rules, according to 
which the things of nature are done; and it is of course ab- 
surd to say, that it is methods or rules which do them. 

How has an occasional sound from perishing lips prevented 
the divine and ever-speaking voice! How has a little lan- 
guage on paper been as a curtain of darkness hiding the all- 
surrounding and intimately present God ! 

But there are those who will readily grant the illusiveness 
of the afore-named phraseology, who nevertheless entertain a 
notion fully as unphilosophica#and untrue as that. They will 
not allow the immediate and ceaseless agency of the Deity for 
which we contend. ‘They say that in the beginning the Crea- 
tor willed his works to start into action, and phenomena to be 
connected in an invariable order. ‘This action has continued, 
this connexion has remained unbroken ever since, in conse- 
quence of this single original act of the Omnipotent will. 
Thus the worlds revolve and attract each other, and all the 
other operations and processes of matter take place. Let us 
see whether this opinion will bear the test of logical deduc- 
tion. In the first place let it be remarked, that our ideas of 
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God are derived from the analogies of man. All will ac- 
knowledge this, we presume. Effects or changes in things 
are produced by man, by what he calls his power. The 
effects and changes in nature are imputed to God, hence we 
ascribe to him the attribute of power. By a similar process 
we ascribe to him wisdom and goodness, — extending all these 
attributes to infinity. So, when we speak of the will of the 
Deity, we liken him to ourselves. We indue him with a 
human faculty. 

Now, what do we mean by will, or the act of willing? 
When we will any thing to be done, there is a desire of the 
mind, and an impulse from the mind. The desire without 
an impulse is not an act of the will. We will to walk, and 
there is an impulse upon our physical powers. We will to 
investigate some particular subject, and there is an application 
of the faculties in that direction. If any, however, are inclined to 
dispute our definition of will, or our description of its operations, 
they must at least acknowledge, that nothing is ever done by 
human beings without an impulse from the centre and source 
of power in the mind. Now when the Deity willed the 
masses and the particles of matter to assume certain forms 
and properties, and to move in certain directions, there must 
have proceeded an impulse from the power inherent in his 
nature. 

Many seem to have very vague ideas on this point. They 
take the figurative Scripture as literally expressive of the 
truth. God created by his word ; he spake and it was done. 
They have in view something like what would take place 
should we say to the chair, Come, or to the door, Open, and 
they should immediately put themselves in motion, without 
any exercise of our own proper strength to produce such an 
effect. So the Deity is supposed to have spoken or desired, 
without any impulsive power to bring to pass. But let it 
be repeated, that this is straying wide from the analogies on 
which all our conceptions of the Divine Being are based. 
It is assuming for a fact what has not the slightest shadow of 
evidence. All who make the least pretensions to rationality, 
therefore, must allow a divine impulse in the beginning to put 
the universe in operation. But we would proceed to inquire 
if a continued impulse is not necessary to continue the uni- 
verse in operation. ‘There is certainly no continued action 
from the will of human beings without a continued impulse of 
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a living agent. If it be said that we put a machine in motion, 
and it continues to move without any farther exercise of our 
own proper strength ; we reply, that this is not a parallel case. 
The machine is made to operate by an active power inherent 
in matter, — gravitation, for instance, and this we affirm to be an 
impulse from a living agent, — even the Creator, which is the 
very point we are attempting to prove. ‘The rule of analogy, 
therefore, and all the evidence that can be brought to bear 
on the subject, goto prove, that as impulse from the Divine 
mind was necessary in the beginning, so impulse from the 
same has been necessary ever since. Planets roll, suns dif- 
fuse their light, matter gravitates, vegetation springs, and 
all motion takes place, from that of the mightiest orb, to that 
of the minutest atom, in consequence of the direct and imme- 
diate agency of the infinite Creator. 

It is difficult for us to realize that the phenomena of nature 
proceed from the immediate spirit, will, and power of God, 
because He is invisible. What cannot be seen by the physi- 
cal eye, requires some exercise of faith to believe. We can 
realize the actions of men, because we imagine ouselves to 
behold the actors. But the difference between the infinite 
agent and finite ones, as it regards being seen, is not so 
great as it would at first appear. When we observe the 
human body and limbs, form and features, we do not behold 
the living agents themselves. It is the instruments of organ- 
ized and animated earth they use, and not themselves, that 
meet our eyes. Let the soul suddenly leave an individual, 
the form and lineaments for a while may be unchanged, and 
to ordinary observation the same as whien breathing with 
life; but our fellow being has gone for ever ; and that which 
we called his person, and which for the first moment seemed 
unaltered, is now a corpse, a portion of the common dust. 
The only known agent is mind; and what mortal man has 
ever set his eyes upon dhe mind of man? It is most philo- 
sophically and certainly true, that the active beings who 
enliven the land with business, the active beings who have 
crowded the great world with its eventful history, were never 
by earthly vision seen. It is the spirit-moved mitter 
which alone is perceptible, and not the spirit itself. Human 
agents are therefore as invisible as the Divinity. They are 
both indicated to be present by the actions proceeding from 
their impulses. If the moving of the human limbs convince 
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us that there is an unseen soul present and controlling them, 
so all the mighty movements and regular changes of creation 
should likewise convince us, that they as directly proceed 
from the energies of creation’s unseen God. It is education 
and habit that make us slow to believe. Could we forget 
the use of language, so that the convenient term, laws of na- 
ture, would vanish out of mind; could we moreover forget 
that we had been accustomed from earliest infancy to the 
ordinary revolutions and processes of matter; or could we be 
placed at once with adult faculties in the midst of this visible 
scene of things, we should most undoubtedly realize that 
there is a mighty, invisible power moving, sustaining, and 
controlling all that should meet our wandering eyes. 

With this view the sublime scriptural descriptions of the 
omnipresence and omnipotence of the Deity are not mere 
metaphor; they are but the earliest and poetic garb of philo- 
sophic and eternal truth. The clouds are His chariot, — 
they are rolled by the propulsion of the viewless energies they 
infold. And doth He not fly on the wings of the wind? Its 
swiftness and its strength are the effluence of His power. 
His pavilion round about Him are dark waters. The ocean 
that inwraps the earth, the floods that expand in the sky, are 
the dwelling of his might. With Him is terrible majesty. 
The Lord thundereth in the heavens ; and the Highest giveth 
his voice. He shooteth out the arrows of His lightning, and 
flaming fires are his ministry. He toucheth the hills and they 
smoke. At his presence the mountains flow down, yea are 
overturned by their roots; and the earth trembleth and is dis- 
solved. ‘The heavens declare His glory. He covereth Him- 
self with light as with a garment. . The infinitude of stars is 
the robe of His omnipresence. ™* 

We would now advert to some important uses of the doc- 
trine we have endeavoured to establish. It gives us a very 
distinct and satisfactory view of the manner in which the 
Creator continues to exercise a providence over his creatures. 
If the material creation were carried on by the agency of laws, 
or in consequence of one original act of the Infinite will, 
there would certainly be no such thing as an immediate 
superintending providence over our lives, as we are assured 
there is by revelation. For what would the Deity be but 
an idle being, or at least mostly so, in respect to the earth 
and all other worlds, and the creatures of flesh and sense 
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therein passing through their first stage of existence? Uni- 
versal nature would indeed be but a machine. The hand 
omnipotent that formed it is withdrawn for ever, excepting that 
it returns on great occasions with a miraculous touch to re- 
mind us of its existence. ‘ Our Father in Heaven” is but 
an unmeaning sound. 

In what respects is a paternal providence manifested, ac- 
cording to Christian belief? Is it not in the appointment of 
the unforeseen vicissitudes of life, —the lot of health or sick- 
ness, prosperity or adversity? But these do most intimately 
depend on those changes in material things which take place 
according to an established mode of operation, or in obedi- 
ence to those laws which are said to pervade and control 
the works of God. For instance, when we are brought to 
the brink of the grave by disease, do we not feel that our 
lives immediately depend on the will of the Giver? And 
when we recover, do we not acknowledge the hand of the 
Most Merciful? We say that the “ Lord chasteneth whom 
He loveth.”  ‘ Affliction cometh not forth of the dust.” 
Yet we know that the disorder by which we sink, and the 
causes by which we rise, are as natural, as that the inanimate 
foliage should wither in the frost and put forth again in spring. 
If we are rich, and the flames consume or the tempest sweeps 
away our well-earned wealth, if of Christian heart, we be- 
lieve that the all-wise Disposer designs that we should lose 
and be poor. With the Psalmist we might exclaim, “ Fire 
and hail, snow and vapor, and stormy wind fulfil his word !” 
Nevertheless, in all these things there is nothing apparent but 
inanimate matter proceeding according to fixed methods of 
operation. Indeed, nothing ever happens to us through the 
physical world and our bodily constitution, which does not 
take place according to these methods or in obedience to what 
are called natural laws. Where then is the immediate provi- 
dence over our lives, —a Father’s unceasing care over his 
beloved children, unless these material instruments directly 
affecting us are within the immediate grasp and subject to 
the actual moving of the parental hand? Our argument 

roves, we think, that this is the truth. The volumes of 
Seaniaion and nature agree. The light of the Divine 
countenance is lifted upon us in philosophy as well as in the 
figurative Word. Well may it be said, that not a sparrow is 
VOL. XVIII. —N. S. VOL. XIII. NO. III. 42 
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forgotten before God, or falleth to the ground without our 
Father. It is true that he numbereth and keepeth the very 
hairs of our heads. He is indeed the breathing of our life, 
the health of our countenance, —the giver of every good and 
perfect gift. In all that makes us happy, we cannot but 
realize a Father’s immediate bounty, as much as if the bless- 
ing dropped from an opening hand in the skies. From the 
mightiest to the minutest of physical objects and operations 
there is a present consciousness and care. Not only the 
flying orbs of immensity, which vary not a hair from the path 
ora moment from the year appointed, but every particle that 
converges toward its respective centre is an argument for a 
providence, —a providence over all that breathe, from upright 
man with face toward heaven, to the organized atoms that 
mingle life with the very elements. This is indeed to be 
the Friend, the Father, the All-in-all of an enjeying creation. 
It is a different character from one, who created at first, and 
then left a machinery of Jaws coldly rolling and vibrating 
throughout his material works. With this view, it is not 
merely the heart uplifted to the sublime of devotion, but 
the understanding assenting to eternal truth, when we exclaim 
with the Apostle, “In Him we live and move and have our 
being ; for of Him and through Him and to Him are all things.” 
We may now be permitted to make a practical appeal 
respecting our doctrine. It regards its use in the education 
of the young. We have intimated before that the text-books 
of students abound in the deceptive term, ‘ Laws of Nature.” 
The same phrase is ever on the lip of instruction. And how 
many teachers explain the phenomena of nature, and perform 
‘beautiful experiments ”’ on the affinities of matter, with 
scarcely an allusion to the Divine Author and Mover of all. 
Like the idols of the heathen, which at length diverted the 
worshipper from the divinities they represented, so also, only 
worse, both the teacher and the taught, have been withheld 
from the Only and True Power in nature by a convenient 
representative, — more unreal than the idolater’s image, — 
by an unsubstantial word. Science seems to be pursued from 
mere curiosity, or to lift the learner to the reputable eminence 
of knowing, or to furnish the coarse utilities of work-day 
life and gain-getting hands. Some, perhaps, may have a 
vague notion of disciplining the faculties, but how very few 
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aspire to exalt and sanctify the soul by the aid of science. 
The beauty, grandeur, and gloriousness of creation are pre- 
sented as a mere pastime to the vision, or a luxury to the 
taste of an epicurized intellect. How seldom recognised is 
the Spirit that expresses itself through these lines and linea- 
ments. ‘This should not be so. It would not be so, did all 
who instruct possess the true unction of their calling. No 
wonder that so many of our young men know not the truth 
and the delightfulness of piety. The necessary appliances 
are not made by the hands set apart to the work. Let the 
teacher of science feel, that he is not merely the expounder 
of mechanical and vital nature, but that he is also the teacher 
of Natural Religion, the interpreter of God. As much de- 
pends on him as on the pulpit or the theological chair. 
The teacher of science presents objects and phenomena to 
the senses ; and, while sense and intellect are fastened on these 
unquestioned verities, he may take the heart by surprise, and 
burst forth in a strain which shall for ever associate the 
Creator with his works in the minds of his pupils. 

We would moreover urge our views on the teacher in the 
Sunday school. Let not the more dependent minds here 
be distracted from the truth by a blinding and unexplained 
phraseology. With the opening spring many schools, inter- 
rupted by the inconveniences of winter, are again renewed. 
It is the favorite season of childhood, as if it found a living 
sympathy in the emblem of its own tender period. Of all 
the year, this is the most propitious time for making it feel 
the realities of the Divine presence and agency. ‘The faithful 
teacher cannot but seize on the opportunity to impress his 
pupils with the perfections of the Creator. ‘The little en- 
joyers need hardly be prompted to inquire what has produced 
the delightful change. Let them be taught aright. Discourse, 
if you please, of what is called cause and effect, of the re- 
volving earth, the increasing warmth, and nourishing moisture, 
but speak not of these operations and elements as if they 
were nothing but a machine. Say not merely, “Our Father 
made them all,’’ — putting the space of centuries between the 
filial soul and the paternal presence, — but rather say, he is 
making, is repeating what he has done for his children from 
creation until now. Let every object and every change in 
nature betoken the indwelling and ever-working and all-loving 
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Spirit ; and the rain shall not drop, and the dew distil, on the 
tender herbage with a more vital and beautifying influence, 
than that of your instruction upon the tender and forth-putting 
heart ; and God shall bless the “springing thereof.” ‘Thus shall 
Religion have its sweet and holy prime. 

We intimated that the doctrine we have endeavoured to es- 
tablish, had an important bearing on the miracles connected 
with our religion. We will now devote a brief space to this 
point. The Deist also is beguiled by this delusive phrase, 
*‘ Laws of Nature.” With him a figure of speech has become an 
agent; or, rather, creation is a machine put in motion by the 
Infinite Artist, and decreed to go on for ever without further in- 
terference. We hope to have proved to his candid mind, that 
the Laws of Nature, if any thing, are the immediate and cease- 
less energies of nature’s indwelling and ever-living Soul ; 
that the boundless material machine is intimately and essen- 
tially connected with its Creator, and is acted upon every mo- 
ment, in every mass and particle, by the all-diffusive power of 
the universal God. We believe that this agency is exercised 
in that chosen and particular manner, which will cn the whole 
promote the highest possible good of his creatures. Now if 
his omniscient wisdom perceives that this highest possible good 
can best be effeeted by occasional deviations from his ordinary 
course, being essentially present to all matter, he can as well 
deviate from his general mode as proceed in it. Miracles are 
no disordering of a machinery impelled by its Maker to change- 
less rounds and vibrations. Miracles are integral portions of 
one infinite plan, the unbroken continuity of everlasting action. 
He who is directly pouring Jordan to its sea, is as able to stop 
it in its flow as to bear it onward. He could as well hush the 
winds and sink the billows to stillness at the prayer of the Sa- 
viour, as stir the elements to a tempest. The resurrection of 
Jesus was not more difficult to his power than stopping the cur- 
rents of vitality at death. He could as well raise to life in the 
twinkling of an eye all that have breathed and died since 
Adam, as have returned them to the dust one by one through 
the long space of centuries. 

Let the preceding view of the Creator be impressed on the 
Deistic unbeliever, and we cannot but think that he will have 
taken a considerable step toward a thorough conviction of the 
divine origin and miraculous circumstances of Christianity. It 
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is highly important, therefore, that this view should be clearly 
apprehended by all believers, and especially by all the teach- 
ers and defenders of our faith. 

In view of the growing infidelity of the day, we regret that 
the error we have endeavoured to expose is so prevalent among 
sincere believers. ‘T'hey believe in the reality and sufficiency 
of laws, or at least in one original impulse from the Divine Will 
adequate to all subsequent order and action. But, this being 
the truth, what are the declarations concerning an immediate 
paternal Providence, which throng the sacred volume? what 
are they but illusive clouds of metaphor, instead of clear illu- 
minations from the Father of lights? We apprehend that 
many of liberal education, and especially those particularly in- 
terested in natural science, entertain the same, not only un- 
scriptural, but unphilosophical opinion. 

Ask these men of liberal acquirements, What is the present 
employment of the Creator, if his works are continued in 
action by the supposed deputed efficiency? and they reply, 
that he is active in some new geological or animal formation 
in some unfinished planet. Or he is creating from its dust, 
and induing with his image the lords of some completed 
world, to replenish and subdue it. And perhaps he is per- 
forming miraculous wonders to reclaim and educate the sinful 
race of some other sphere. Seemingly as if the Almighty and 
Omnipresent portioned out his enegies upon spots; or as if, 
excepting these few and scattered localities of action, he 
rested in slumberous complacency, in the midst of his per- 
fected works. 

Some of the most distinguished theologians and philosophers 
of modern times have expressed the opinion, which we have at- 
tempted somewhat to elucidate. We quote the following from 
the eighth chapter of the third book of the Bridgewater 'Trea- 
tise named at the head of this article. 


“The laws of material nature, such as we have described them, 
operate at all times and in all places; affect every province of the 
universe, and involve every relation of its parts. Wherever these 
laws appear, we have a manifestation of the intelligence by which 
they were established. But a law supposes an agent and a power; 
for it is a mode according to which the agent proceeds, the order 
according to which the power acts. Without the presence of such 
an agent, of such a power, conscious of the relations on which the 
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law depends, producing the effects which the law prescribes, the 
law can have no efficiency, no existence. Hence we infer that 
the intelligence by which the law is ordained, the power by which 
it is put in action, must be present at all times and in all places 
where the effects of the law occur; that thus the knowledge and 
the agency of the Divine Being pervade every portion of the uni- 
verse, producing all action and passion, all permanence and change. 
The laws of nature are the laws which he, in his wisdom, pre- 
scribes to his own acts; his universal presence is the necessary con- 
dition of any course of events, his universal agency the only ori- 
gin of any efficient force. 

**' This view of the relation of the universal God has been en- 
tertained by many of the most eminent of those who have com- 
bined the consideration of the material world with the contempla- 
tion of God himself. It may therefore be of use to illustrate it by 
a few quotations, and the more so as we find this idea remarkably 
dwelt upon in the works of that writer whose religious views must 
always have a peculiar interest for the cultivators of physical 
science, the great Newton. 

** Thus, in the observations on the nature of the Deity, with 
which he closes the ‘Optics,’ he declares the various portions of the 
world, organic and inorganic, ‘can be the effect of nothing else 
than the wisdom and skill of a powerful and ever-living Agent, 
who, being in all places, is more able by his will to move the bodies 
within his boundless uniform sensorium, and thereby to form and 
reform the parts of the universe, than we are by our will to move 
the parts of our own bodies.’ And in the Scholium at the end of 
the ‘ Principia’ he says, ‘God is one and the same God always 
and everywhere. He is omnipresent, not by means of his virtue 
alone, but also by his substance, for virtue cannot subsist without 
substance. In him all things are contained and move, but with- 
out mutual passion: God is not acted upon by the motion of bodies ; 
and they suffer no resistance from the omnipresence of God.’ 
And he refers to several passages confirmatory of this view, not 
only in the Scriptures, but also in writers who hand down to us the 
opinions of some of the most philosophical thinkers of the pagan 
world. 

“Clarke, the friend and disciple of Newton, is one of those 
who has most strenuously put forward the opinion of which we are 
speaking: ‘ All things which we commonly say are the effects of 
the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, are indeed (if 
we will speak strictly and properly) the effects of God’s acting 
upon- matter continually and at every moment, either immediately 
by himself, or mediately by some created intelligent being. Con- 
sequently there is no such thing as the course of nature, or the 
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power of nature,’ independent of the effects produced by the will 
of God. 

*« Dugald Stewart has adopted and illustrated the same opinion. 

‘Finally we may add, that the same opinions still obtain the 
assent of the best philosophers and divines of our time. Sir John 
Herschel says, (Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
p. 37,) ‘ We would no way be understood to deny the constant exer- 
cise of His direct power in maintaining the system of nature ; or 
the ultimate emanation of every energy which material agents ex- 
ert, from his immediate will, acting in conformity with his own 
laws.’ And the Bishop of London, in a note to his ‘Sermon on 
the Duty of combining Religious Instruction with Intellectual Cul- 
ture,’ observes, ‘The student in natural philosophy will find rest 
from all those perplexities which are occasioned by the obscurity of 
causation, in the supposition which, although it was discredited by 
the patronage of Malebranche and the Cartesians, has been 
adopted by Clarke and Dugald Stewart, and which is by far the 
most simple and sublime account of the matter, that all the events 
which are continually taking place in the different parts of the 
material universe, are the immediate effects of the divine agency.’ ” 


To this most worthy testimony, original and quoted, of Mr. 
Whewell’s Treatise, might be added the similar opinion of Pa- 
ley, as expressed in his “ Natural Theology,” particularly in 
the chapter on the “ Personality of the Deity.” 





Art. ITV.—1. The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the 
Rev. Isaac Watts, D. D. By the Rev. Tuomas Miz- 
ner, M. A., Author of “The Seven Churches of Asia.” 
London, 1834. 8vo. pp. 734. 

2. The Sacred Classics. Vol. IX. Hore Lyrica. By 
Isaac Warts, D. D.; with a Memoir of the Author, by 
Rosert Soutuey, Esq., LL. D. London. 1834. 12mo. 
pp. 298. 


We should hardly have expected, at this late day when 
nearly a century has passed since his death, another “ Life and 
Times” of good old Dr. Watts. Not that we should have 
been slow to welcome any fresh intelligence, any last or yet 
inedited works of that great man. For his name is still fra- 
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grant with us. It awakens some of our most agreeable associ- 
ations of early childhood and of maturer years. The sight 
and the sound of it are grateful. We were ready to rejoice 
in any new light that might be afforded upon ais character or 
opinions ; and knowing, as in the memoirs recently published 
of Locke, of Calamy and Doddridge,* of Pepys, and others, 
that there has been of late much successful industry in bring- 
ing to view authentic documents of interesting events and per- 
sons of past generations, both here and in England, we sup- 
posed that this work by Mr. Milner was of the same descrip- 
tion. And, when we saw with our own eyes a portly octavo 
purporting to be “ The Life, Times, and Correspondence” of 
this eminent divine, we anticipated a feast of good things, of 
which, though it were reasonable to expect that many would be 
old, we thought some at least must be new. It was only natu- 
ral to suppose that additional materials had been discovered ; 
that some worthy descendant, for example, of Sir John Hartopp, 
Baronet, who was first the pupil and then the intimate friend 
of Watts, on taking possession of the ancient house, had found 
some correspondence of the Doctor; or, that some old trunks 
in the garrets of Sir ‘Thomas Abney’s spacious and hospitable 
mansion, where Watts, on an invitation fora fortnight, was an 
honored and welcomed guest for full thirty-six years, had been 
examined ; and possibly some curious papers, of which Dr. 
Lardner intimated the existence, recording the matured views 
of their author on the Trinity, or other questions of moment 
touching the interests or prospects of nonconformity, &c., 
were at length to be given to the world. 

But we are sorry to inform our readers, that nothing of all 
this is true ; so that, if they have partaken at all of our reason- 
able expectations, they must partake with us also in our disap- 
pointment. For a more unsatisfactory book of its size we 
have seldom met with. Excepting in the mere narrative, 
most of which is old, it is strangely dull. In truth, we are 
left to marvel what could have tempted Mr. Milner to such an 
enterprise, who, if he knew, as he should have known, what had 
been already printed, must have been conscious how little he 
had to add. Or, admitting that a new memoir was desirable, 
we no less wonder that he should have been unconscious of 





* See Christian Examiner, New Series, Vol. VII. 
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what he has so well succeeded in demonstrating to his readers, 
— his utter incompetency to the task. 

The learned Jortin has somewhere in his “ Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History”? bestowed, not forgetting his usual 
candor, a sort of fame on a certain pedant and biogra- 
pher, whom he designates “as a stupid blockhead by the name 
of Ben-Gorion.” We should be tempted, except for some 
modest distrust in the efficacy of our pages to confer a like 
glory, to designate in the same way this last of the biographers 
of the immortal Watts. For, we must repeat it, a poorer book 
with so rich a subject we are seldom called to read. ‘The only 
additions of any moment, distinguishing this from former 
‘* Lives,” relate not so much to Dr. Watts himself, as to his 
family and some of his friends. Of a few of these, namely, the 
first Lord Barrington, author of ‘ Miscellanea Sacra,” and 
other excellent books; Richard Cromwell, eldest son of the 
Protector, who in his old age, which was vigorous and cheer- 
ful, was often visited by Watts;* and, lastly, Mrs. Bendish, 
a granddaughter of the Protector, being daughter of General 
Ireton by Bridget Cromwell, a most masculine and eccentric 
personage ;—of all of whom within the compass of two or 
three pages, some curious incidents are related. For the rest, 
whoever wishes to know what can be said of Watts, will find 
it better said in the notices of Jennings and Gibbon, Dr. John- 
son and Palmer; and particularly in a judicious summary of 
all these by the late Dr. Belknap of this city, enriched with 
the remarks of that accomplished historian, as well as with 
manuscript letters of Watts, still in possession of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. The compiler did not set his 
name to this pleasant volume ; but it was published in 1793, five 
years before his death, and includes the Memoirs, by Kippis, 
of Dr. Doddridge. 





* This son of the Protector and successor to his power, after several 
years of perplexity and pecuniary embarrassments on the Continent, 
returned to England, and resided in the village of Cheshunt, where 
the pew in which he used to sit in the meeting-house, is still preserved 
as a relic worthy of notice. He courted privacy ; and always avoided 
speaking of the time of his elevation. Watts, who must have been 
young at that time, was admitted among his few visitors, and asserted, 
that “he never knew him glance but once at his former station, and 
that in a very distant manner.” Nature clearly intended him for a 
private station. 
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But though the Rev. Mr. Milner has furnished us so little 
we had not known before of Dr. Watts, he has given us a 
great deal of one, concerning whom but for this volume we had 
known nothing, namely, himself. In this he has accomplished 
one at least of his purposes, though less, we fear, to the satis- 
faction of his readers than his own ; serving them as would he, 
who, undertaking to introduce an eminent man to a company 
eager to see and to hear his wisdom, should silence him and 
grievously annoy them by taking the whole conversation to 
himself. Mr. Milner seldom adverts to any marked incident 
in the life of his subject, to the date of any of his greater pub- 
lications, or to any controversy in which he was engaged, with- 
out prefacing the whole with some prosing dissertation of his 
own. When, for example, he is about to announce the fact of 
Mr. Watts’s preparation for the ministry, he speaks at no small 
length of what he thinks that preparationdemands. When 
Mr. Watts enters upon his ministry, it gives Mr. Milner occa- 
sion to ‘‘ advert to the state of religion and of religious parties in 
the nation at that era.” And here he fails not to tell us, in a 
strain which some might call cant, but we will call lamentation, 
remarking only how like it is the strain which we have been 
accustomed to hear from religionists of like stamp at the pres- 
ent day, — “that there was no period since the Reformation, 
when the ministry of religion in the establishment exercised so 
little beneficial influence upon the people, as at that period ;” 
and, as if he had borrowed from some complaining spirits 
among ourselves, or they from him, the very language, he says 
in reference to some eminent divines of that day, of whom 
others of competent judgment have pronounced, “ that they 
had never been surpassed in erudition, in eloquence, or in 
strength and subtilty of mind,” — “that instead of advocating 
the truth as it is in Jesus, they were engaged in reducing 
Christianity to a lifeless system, and converting religion into a 
mere moral scheme. With all their Ciceronish or Attic elo- 
quence, they knew not the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ ; they were the merest novices of religion, apostles of 
natural religion rather than preachers of the revealed word, 
more familiar with Plato than Paul, with the ethics of Seneca 
than with the glories of the cross.” In the same connexion, 
and with like charity, he reprehends the “ cold philosophy of 
Lardner, the moral lections of Kippis, the stiff and starched 
critical essays of Benson, and the dry effusions of a Socinian- 
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ized ministry,” by which the devotion of the heart evaporated 
into an intellectual principle, and the conversion of the soul 
was frittered down into a mere natural process of menta] enlight- 
enment and cultivation. With equal felicity in the choice of 
terms, he speaks for the same purpose of the “ apathetic soul” 
of Dr. George Benson ; he laments an opposite extreme of 
‘ambitious pzettsm, which asserted extravagant claims to high 
supernal illumination ;”’ and then, among other critical remarks 
on Watts’s “‘ Guide to Prayer,” he speaks of the Divine Being 
as ‘* gladding his people with the exuberant profusions of his 
grace and the sempiternal efflux of his glory!”’ In these and 
such like passages of frequent occurrence, our worthy author 
sometimes leaves us, we must confess, in no little loss as to his 
ee But we suppose he was not equally at a loss him- 
self. 

When, again, he comes to the notice of Watts’s “ Hymns” and 
“Lyric Poems,” Mr. Milner, premising, according to his custom, 
a copious discussion of his own on devotional poetry, in which 
he formally addresses himself to the refutation of that unfortu- 
nate sentence of Dr. Johnson as to “ the paucity of its topics,” 
&c. &c., proceeds to vindicate for Dr. Watts “the highest 
place among the Aymnists of our land.” With great expense 
of learning, he shows that “ uninspired productions were intro- 
duced into the hymnology of the church at an early period ; ” 
he shows how several of the Fathers sought to edify their flocks 
by supplying them with devotional poetry; how Hilary of 
Poictiers, in the fourth century, made a collection of hymns; 
how Prudentius of Saragossa, in the fifth, increased but did not 
enrich, even with his Hymnus Epiphanie, the sacred songs of 
Christendom ; how the Arians of Constantinople sung hymns 
strongly tinctured with the peculiarities of their creed; and 
how an orthodox bishop, fearmg the propagation of so pestilent 
a heresy, furnished his choir with some safer hymns of his own. 
Then passing to the “ hymnology of Catholicism,” he kindly 
informs us, that Hildebert, bishop of Anomanum (Mans), sung 
in the twelfth century some verses in his cathedral, which 
Usher designates “ rhythmos elegantissimos”’ ; but rapidly com- 
ing to the times of the Reformation, and celebrating Luther as a 
poet and musician as well as a reformer, he remarks, that in 
his verse ‘‘he comes before us strong in his righteous cause, 
impetuous as his own wild and voiceful Rhine ;” and then, af- 
ter a cursory survey of more recent “ composuists,” in which 
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and Beddome, ‘ whose verse,” says he, “‘ barren in poetry, 
will yet remain for its instructive metrical aphorisms a lasting 
blessing to the families of the righteous,” while Toplady, with 
all his churlishness, “has struck off tones from David’s harp 
not inferior in musical intonation to any of his compeers ” ! — 
having, we repeat, thus faithfully surveyed the whole range of 
Christian Hymnology, he deliberately assigns to Dr. Watts 
the highest place among the Hymnists of the land ; and 
though he admits that he has faults, many and grievous faults, 
yet he regards them only as “ such imperfections as might be 
expected to connect themselves with a first hymnic enter- 
prise.” * 

From these specimens our readers may easily judge of 
the manner, in which our author has accomplished his own 
biographical enterprise. And we assure them, that when he 
comes in this large volume to the discussion of still higher 
matters, — the controversies, for example, in which Dr. Watts 
engaged, the neutrality he maintained, much to Mr. Milner’s 
dissatisfaction, in the matter of subscription to the Trinity 
proposed in 1720 at the Salters’-Hall Conference ; and 
especially the changes asserted to have taken place in his 
views of that doctrine before his death, — he fails not to grat- 
ify his readers with yet fuller exhibitions of his fervent ortho- 
doxy and severe taste. 

In relation to the “‘ Hymns” of Dr. Watts, few of our readers 
need to be informed, that, with his “‘ Lyric Poems,” they were 
the earliest of his productions. Many of them were written 
before he was twenty years of age, while he was pursuing his 
studies under his father’s roof ; and were at first designed to 
supplant a miserable version used in the dissenting church 
at Southampton, of which his father was a deacon. There 
is not the shadow of a doubt, that, as he advanced in life, 








* Mr. Milner gives a pleasant additional proof of his own turn for 
poetry in an elaborate criticism in a subsequent chapter, on some ver- 
sions of the Psalms, which he compares with that of Dr. Watts. 
Speaking of Merrick’s, he is pleased to observe, that “in it we look in 
vain for the lofty and bold conceptions of the Psalmist ; all is flat, 
languid and insipid ; the high hills become table-lands ; the everlast- 
ing mountains hide their diminished heads, and the lofty cedars are 

ared down into trim hedge-rows”!— We hope our author may 
favor the public with a version of his own. 
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he became dissatisfied with some of these youthful effusions, 
and would gladly have corrected them, had it remained in his 
power. ‘That this dissatisfaction, moreover, was not confined 
to mere matters of taste or expression, is evident from various 
sources, —namely, 1. The testimony of Dr. Amory, who 
related, in the presence of Mr. Palmer, a conversation, which 
he himself heard, between Mr. Grove and Watts, in which 
the latter, replying to some wishes expressed by the former, 
that he would alter certain objectionable passages in his 
Hymns, replied that “he would be glad to do it, but he had 
parted with the copyright, and the bookseller would not 
suffer any such alteration.” 2. From private correspondence 
between Watts and the Rev. Martin Tompkins, a friend of 
Lardner, and dismissed from his people for Arianism, in which, 
answering to some plain queries of his friend, the Doctor 
writes, “I freely answer, I wish some things in them,” i. e. 
his Hymns, “ were corrected. But of all the books I have 
written, that particular copy is not mine. I sold the copy 
for a trifle to Mr. Lawrence near thirty years ago, and his 
posterity make money of it to the present day ; and I can 
scarcely claim a right to make any alteration in the book, 
that,” &c. 3. From letters of the Rev. Mr. Merivale of Exe- 
ter, addressed to Dr. Priestley at Leeds, in which he cites the 
testimony of Dr. Lardner, containing a positive assertion, — 
and it was not of Lardner to assert or deny without grounds, — 
that Dr. Watts’s last thoughts were completely Unitarian.* 
And 4., omitting some incidental evidence, from a ‘Tract, 
printed by Watts himself in 1745, three years only before 
his death, and by him at the persuasion of his orthodox 
Jriends suppressed ; but a single copy of which was acciden- 
tally found in the year 1796, and a new edition of it pub- 








* This letter of Dr. Lardner is given at length, with the whole 
correspondence of Mr. Merivale in the Appendix of this work ; and 
may be found also with other interesting matters relating to the same 
subject in Belsham’s “ Memoirs of Lindsey,” p. 216. 

+ The discoverer and editor of this Tract was Mr. Gabriel Watts, 
not however a relation of the Doctor’s, who gives the following in- 
formation concerning it, which, independently of its bearing upon a 
meclogiae! question, will be regarded as an interesting fact in literary 

istory. 

“The copy from which this is taken, was accidentally found in 
a collection of old books, in a bookseller’s shop in Southampton in 
the year 1796. The author’s name, &c. with the date 1745, were 
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lished in 1802. The manuscript of this curious work was, 
let it be noted, among the papers of the author, that were 
destroyed by his executors ; and the general character given 
of it by the person who discovered the only remaining printed 
copy was, that it was similar in style and sentiment to his 
other trinitarian Tracts, showing a remarkable caution, diffi- 
dence, and perplexity of mind, but especially the unaffected 
piety and humility which pervaded the whole soul and life 
of that faithful minister of Jesus. The title of the work is “A 
faithful Enquiry after the ancient and original Doctrine of the 
Trinity, taught by Christ and his Apostles,” &c. On the con- 
tents of the work itself, our limits will not permit us to enlarge. 
A second edition of it, however, appears to have been pub- 
lished in 1816, and was candidly reviewed in “ ‘The Christian 
Disciple,” for November, 1820. We refer our readers for their 
own satisfaction to that article, in which are copious extracts 
from the ‘Tract itself, and from which, though not certainly of 
‘so decisive a character,’ as the rumor and mystery about it 
had led us to anticipate, they will still see, that, while the terms 
he retains seem to be Trinitarian, the meaning is virtually 
Unitarian. One of his chapters “contains a set argument 
against the personality of the Holy Spirit, none pretending,” 
says the Doctor, “‘ that the word person is expressly applied 
to the Holy Spirit,’ — and “the Sacred Three,” as he de- 
nominates them, he represents not as real but only “ Scriptural 
persons,” that is, according to his own explanation, figurative 
persons ; while as to other expressions he employs, it is not 
easy to perceive, that they differ in reality from the simplest 
form of Unitarianism. 

But admitting, as we freely will, that all this and much 
other testimony we might adduce of a similar nature, lead 
only to inferences, which may be variously shaped according 





written at the bottom of the title-page. It is probable that this copy 
had formed a part of a collection of books belonging to some member 
of the author’s family, who resided at Southampton, which had 
recently been exposed to sale ; for in the blank leaf of a small book, 
which was lying next it, was written, apparently in Watts’s own hand, 
‘To my dear Sister, Mrs. Mary Watts.’ 

“Of this book,” continues the discoverer, “the Doctor printed off 
only fifty copies, and showed them to some friends, who all persuaded 
him that it would ruin his character in his old age for publishing such 
dotage; and at length he was prevailed on to burn them, except this 
single copy, which by an accident escaped the flames.” 
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to the inclinations of the party, we next demand, that they 
be compared with other passages in the works of Watts pub- 
lished also in his lifetime, and which undeniably show, that 
there had some change taken place in the writer’s mind, 
which he was anxious to explain to the world, and reconcile 
to the prejudices of his orthodox friends. 

Upon publishing some sermons many years after they were 
written, in which he had discussed the nature of the Trinity, 
he confesses in a note, “ that these were warmer efforts of 
imagination than riper years could indulge on a theme so 
sublime and abstruse. For since,” he says, ‘‘ 1 have searched 
more studiously into the mystery of late, I have learned more 
of my own ignorance ; so that, when I speak of these un- 
searchables, | abate much of my younger assurance ; nor do 
my later thoughts venture so far into the particular modes of 
explaining the sacred distinctions of the Godhead.” * 

Again, in his preface to another discourse on the Trinity, 
he says ; 


‘** Perhaps it may be charged upon me, that I have not, in these 
dissertations, exactly confined myself in every punctilio to the 
sentiments, which I published some years ago with relation to 
the doctrine of the Deity; and particularly, that though I continue 
to maintain the supreme Deity of the Son and Spirit, yet that I 
have described the doctrine of their personality in stronger and 
more general terms heretofore than I have done in these papers. 
Here let me give one general answer. When I apply myself with 
diligence to make further inquiries into the great doctrines of the 
gospel, I would never make my own former opinions the standard 
of truth, and the rule, by which to determine my future judg- 
ment.” — ‘‘ I thank God I have learnt to retract my former senti- 
ments and change them, when, upon stricter search and review, 
they appear less agreeable to the divine standard of faith. Though 
a sentence or two from any man’s former writings may be able, 
perhaps, to confront his latter thoughts, yet that is not sufficient 
to refute them. ll that it will prove is, that that man keeps his 
mind open to conviction ; that he is willing and desirous to change 
a darker for a clearer idea, and that his knowledge is capable of 
improvement.” 





* For these and many other passages of the same bearing, see 
the Preface to Discourses on “ the Glory of Christ as God-Man dis- 
played ” ; also the Preface and Conclusion to the Dissertations entitled, 
“ The Arian invited to the Orthodox Faith” ; his “Questions concern- 


ing Jesus as the Son of God”; and, in fine, all his later tracts on the 
Trinity. 
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Mr. Southey, in his pleasant though truly churchman-like 
Memoir of Watts prefixed to the “ Hore Lyrice,” one of the 
volumes of “ The Sacred Classics,” now in the course of publi- 
cation, quotes the above passages. His work, as a matter of 
taste, is a real refreshment after the toil of. wading through 
Mr. Milner’s. But it amuses us to notice the remarks, 
which this once Poet Laureat, and now church-and-state 
gentleman, connects with his citations. 

“Watts,” says Mr. Southey, “continued to search into the 
unsearchables.” ‘He had inherited a large share of the 
original temptation,—that inward and spiritual temptation, 
whereby man is incited to pluck the forbidden fruit. He 
approached too near the veil ;” that is, as we understand it, he 
searched the Scriptures, and labored like an honest man and 
faithful minister to ascertain their meaning. 

Again, observes Mr. Southey, whose authority we must 
still prefer as a poet rather than as a theologian, — “ It can- 
not be doubted that Watts’s intellectual bias inclined him to- 
wards the movement party. Happily his piety withheld him 
from falling into their march of error.” 

Whether the movements of this excellent man were from 
truth or error, it may not be questioned, that material changes 
did take place in some of his views of the Christian doctrine. 
That, in the strict and proper sense of the word, Dr. Watts 
became a Unitarian, or, — what is perhaps the more doubtful 
point, — was ever willing to avow himself such, we will not 
undertake to show. ‘That in certain points, so as to excite 
the alarms and even the reproaches of his Trinitarian friends, 
and their fears of the influence of his name after his death, 
he greatly modified his early opinions, it were absurd to deny. 
Many of his manuscripts were destroyed. His executors, to 
whom he intrusted the whole care of his papers, made no 
secret, says the venerable Mr. Palmer, of their having sup- 
pressed a part, and simply said,* “that it was not judged 
necessary to publish them.” 

Mr. Milner discusses the whole evidence in this question 
with great fulness and a commendable fairness, but comes 
to the conclusion naturally to be expected from one of his 
decided faith and temperament. He satisfies himself with the 





* See Preface to the “Address to the Deity,” which was found 
among Watts’s papers and published after his death. 
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remark, “The nature of the Deity, — one God in trinity and 
trinity in unity, is mystery and incomprehensibleness ; and 
every attempt to render the mystery conceivable by the 
human mind must in the nature of things be abortive.” 
“This,” says he, “is the rock upon which Dr. Watts splits ;* 
he endeavours to reconcile what to human wit is irreconcila- 
ble, — to explain what is inexplicable, —and not to receive 
the plain doctrine, that there is in the divine nature,” &c., 
in the usual strain of theologians of his school. 

For ourselves, knowing that, after all, the question, however 
interesting as belonging to the personal history of such an 
one as Watts, is not a question touching the word of God, 
or the things that pertain to salvation, but only the opinions 
of a fallible man, we are content with leaving it where it is; 
being fully persuaded, that whatever that great man saw or 
did not see on earth, he now sees in the full light of heayen, 
—that there is one God, even the Father, and that there is 





* Dr. Benjamin Co)man, of Brattle Street Church,-who was a cor- 
respondent of Dr. Watts, and like him, as was said, an unsuccessful 
suitor, when in his youth, of Miss Singer, afterwards the celebrated 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, on receiving a letter from his friend, dated 1747, 
touching his last views of the Trinity, observed, “ My dear Watts has 
looked so long at the sun as to weaken his sight.” Dr. Colman was 
intimately acquainted with Dr. Watts when he was in England ; and 
long and frequent letters passed between them, several of which have 
been published, and others remain in the Library of the Mass. Hist. So- 
ciety. Dr. Watts was much interested in the welfare of Harvard Col- 
lege, and sent his portrait with many of his own books for the Library. 
On receiving Dr. Colman’s picture, after expressing his thanks, he says, 
“T have put it in a frame, that it may hang in the same rank with Dr. In- 
crease and Dr. Cotton Mather in the front of my study. I have there 
nearly eighty philosophers and divines surrounding me ; their spirits 
are copied in their books, and their faces adorn my beloved retirement. 
There, Heathen and Christian, Papists and Protestants, Calvinists and 
Arminians, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, all meet in silence and 
peace. Were you to see my co-habitants, you would say, I was a man 
of catholicism. Most of them I hope to meet in the regions of love 
and peace.” Dr. Watts maintained a friendly correspondence with 
many, both civilians and divines of New England. In the volume be- 
fore us [Mr. Milner’s] are found many American letters, of which are 
some from Governor Belcher, from Mr.‘ Williams, Rector of Yale 
College, from Professor Isaac Greenwood of Harvard College, and 
from several others. Our worthy compiler, however, in his notes de- 
scribing characters and events on this “the American strand,” com- 
mits grevious blunders in names, dates, &c., which the least pains 
might have saved him. 
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none other but he. For of him and through him and to him 
are all things; to whom, therefore, says the Apostle, be 
glory for ever. 

Next to the publication of Dr. Watts’s Hymns, which, as 
our readers may observe, was the occasion of this long, though 
not irrelevant digression on the changes in his doctrinal views, 
followed his well-known version of the Psalms. This later 
production of his muse bears, as might be expected, marks 
of a maturer judgment. Mr. Milner does not fail to improve 
the opportunity by another dissertation on ancient and modern, 
Pagan and Christian Psalmody, in which, by reason of his 
profound learning and taste, we despair of following him. Of 
Watts’s Psalms in themselves, it is wholly unnecessary to 
speak. ‘The world has approved them; and with all the 
defects inseparable from an attempt to engraft on the Chris- 
tian worship so many peculiarities of the Jewish, or to spiritu- 
alize so much that was local, personal to David, or of mere 
temporary application, no one will deny, that, for poetical 
beauty, for felicitous expression, and their power to enkindle 
the purest devotional spirit, many of them have not been 
equalled, and some of them will probably never be surpassed. 

One circumstance should be mentioned in relation io this 
Version of the Psalms, not certainly to the discredit of Dr. 
Watts, but rather as a curious addition to similar facts in litera- 
ry history. We refer to his free use without acknowledgment 
of the poetic labors of others. Whoever will compare his 
translation of the 23d, 89th, and 139th Psalms with that of 
Tate and Brady, must perceive that the praise (to adopt again 
Mr. Milner’ s favorite expression) of so successful “ an hymnic 
enterprise” belongs wholly to the latter. For the version 
of ‘Tate and Brady was licensed by royal authority and in- 
troduced into the churches in 1696, and Watts’s was not pub- 
lished till many years after. 

But it is not to Tate and Brady alone that our “ divine 
poet” was indebted. A _ late critic in the ‘‘ Christian Ob- 
server’ (see Number for January, 1835) has shown, that to 
Sir John Denham, an earlier writer, Watts is under equal if 
not greater obligations. In Psalms 80, 89, 94, 100, 104, 
124, 142, there are not resemblances alone, but actual copy- 
ings ‘of line for line, and specially in the 104th Psalm, two or 
three whole stanzas with scarcely a verbal variation. Now 
this we count somewhat singular. In different versions of 
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the same poem we should look of course and of necessity 
for resemblances, otherwise there must be a want of fidelity 
in one or both to the original. But we hardly expect actual 
copying. And if, as is the proper inference, it was not 
-Watts’s design to furnish an entire version of his own, he 
should unquestionably have acknowledged the sources, whence 
he derived such abundant and effectual help. He is, how- 
ever, neither the first nor the last among poets and orators, 
who have left their readers to discover, quite independently 
of other aid, with whose ornaments besides their own they 
have adorned themselves. 

Of the prominent incidents in Dr. Watts’s history our 
readers, we suppose, must be too familiar to need the 
repetition. His habitual ill health, relieved through his long 
life by only short and distant intervals of recovered strength, 
enforced perpetual retirement ; consequently he was seldom 
found at the meetings of his brethren, and never in the busy 
resorts of men. His preaching was always at great expense 
of his strength ; and not seldom, on returning home, he was 
compelled to retire for hours to his darkened chamber and 
to his bed. For six years after he became Pastor of Bury 
Street, he lodged in the house of Sir John Hartopp, Baronet, 
near the city, of whose son he was the honored tutor. In 
London, for a season, he was the welcomed guest of Hollis 
senior, uncle of Thomas Hollis, the generous friend of free- 
dom and benefactor of Harvard College ; till in 1703, after 
a slow recovery from a dangerous illness, he was invited by 
Sir Thomas Abney to try the effect of change of air at his 
house at Theobald’s, a few miles from London. Thither 
Watts went, intending to stay but a single week, and there he 
remained six and thirty years, which was as long as he lived. 

“ Here,” says his first biographer, Dr. Gibbons, ‘‘ he enjoyed 
the uninterrupted demonstrations of the truest friendship. Here, 
without any cares of his own, he had every thing, which could 
contribute to the enjoyment of life, and favor the unwearied pur- 
suit of his studies. Here he dwelt in a family, which for piety, 
order, harmony, and every virtue, was an house of God.” — 
“‘ Had it not been for this invitation, he might, as to outward view, 
have feebly, it may be painfully, dragged on through many more 
years of languor and inability for public service, or sunk into his 
grave in the midst of his days under the load of his infirmities, 
and the church and the world would have been deprived of those 


works, which he drew up and published during his residence in 
this family.” 
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Mr. Southey also observes to the same purpose ; 


‘“* A happier situation, for one who had made up his mind to 
celibacy, could hardly be imagined.” — ‘“‘ Mr. Watts was thus adopt- 
ed into a family, which loved him for his personal qualities, ad- 
mired him for his genius, and revered him for his piety. On their 
side there was no pride of patronage; on his there was no uneasy 
feeling of dependence. He was exempt from the ordinary cares of 
life, and enabled at perfect leisure to employ himself in the way 
which he deemed most useful.” 

Again, “ His usefulness among his flock was in no degree di- 
minished by his residence at Theobald’s. It was easy for him, 
when his health permitted, to officiate in London. Lady Abney’s 
carriage was at his command, and the family with which he was 
domesticated, being of his own persuasion, were as much inter- 
ested upon this point as himself. If he was disabled by indisposi- 
tion, there was no cause for uneasiness on that account; for his 
colleague, [Mr. Price, uncle of Dr. Richard Price,] with whom he 
always maintained an uninterrupted friendship, was on the spot to 
supply his place. When he was incapable of public labor, he re- 
fused to receive his salary ; and at all times a third* part of his in- 
come was devoted to charitable purposes.” 


The remarks which follow may be just, but applicable, we 
are ready to think, to the state of society and of churches in 
England rather than to our own. 


“Perhaps the peculiar position in which he was placed, in- 
creased both the respect and the affection with which his congre- 
gation regarded him. It made him independent of them; and 
they looked upon him, not in the light of a dependent upon the 
wealthy family with which he was domesticated, nor as a humble 
friend, but as what in reality he was, one of its members, adopted 
into it by the special friendship of one of the wealthiest and most 
considerable persons attached to the dissenting cause.” 


Whether in our community, and with the spirit of our re- 
publicanism in church as well as in state, it be an advantage to 
a minister (by which we mean, favorable to his spiritual influ- 
ence,) to be independent of his people, must rest on a variety 
of circumstances. Personal ability and fidelity must of course 
determine his weight ; yet, other qualifications being equal, we 
are rather disposed to the impression, that a certain measure of 





* Dr. Johnson says a third part, from whom Southey borrowed it; 
but Dr. Jennings, who probably knew best, says, it was a fifth. His 
whole income seldom exceeded £ 100 a year, 
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dependence on a people, supposing them liberal and kind, is 
most favorable to their confidence, and to his full access to 
their hearts. People love to feel, that, while their teacher is 
dispensing to them of the things that are spiritual, he is resting 
on them for things temporal. 

It was under this peculiar felicity of his condition, this pleas- 
ant home at Lady Abney’s, that Dr. Watts composed most of 
the works, nearly fifty in number, which have made his name 
immortal. Many of those for children and young persons, 
such as his *‘ Art of Reading and Writing English,” his “ First 
Principles of Geography and Astronomy,” and probably some 
of his Catechisms, were written, in token of his gratitude, for the 
benefit of Lady Abney’s children, in whose education and 
character he took a tender: interest. 

In Sir Thomas Abney’s garden there stood, near the en- 
trance of a long moss walk, overshadowed by some venerable 
elm trees, a summer-house, which more than fifty years after 
his death was shown as the place in which Watts composed 
many of his works. These obtained for him as they were 
published, a high reputation, though his Hymns and some of 
his Tracts on the Trinity did not escape severe reprehension.* 
When he had passed fifty-six years of his age, and not earlier, 
he received from the universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
the same year, a degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

His private character and intercourse appear from the testi- 
mony of all his biographers to have been in the highest degree 
exemplary and amiable. From his venerable father, who had 
been a sufferer under King James for conscience’ sake, but 





*The Doctor’s mode of explaining the Trinity gave sore offence to 
the rigidly orthodox, who never forgave him for refusing his subscrip- 
tion to the test at the Salters’-Hall Conference. He was assailed with 
great bitterness, five years after, by the Rev. Thomas Bradbury, whose 
zeal for orthodoxy was quickened by his impetuous temper. He par- 
ticularly set himself against the introduction into his own pulpit, and 
others places where he preached, of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. It is 
said, that on one occasion an unlucky clerk having stumbled upon one 
of them, Mr. Bradbury got up and reproved him with “ Let us have 
none of Mr. Watts’s whims.” Nor was he alone, except in the manner 
of this opposition. It appears indeed that the benevolence of Watts’s 
character did not secure him from the derision of the wits. Pope in- 
troduced his name contemptuously into the first edition of the Dunciad, 
but withdrew it afterwards, as he did that of Wesley the elder, on the 
remonstrance of Watts. 
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lived long after to witness the virtues and honors of his son, he 
received those early impressions of religion which abide ; so 
that piety, says Dr. Jennings, “ pure and undissembled piety, 
was the settled habit of his mind.” ‘Though naturally of a 
susceptible temper, and a sufferer, sometimes to the very bor- 
ders of insanity, from nervous disorders, he is said to have ac- 
quired in a good measure the control of his passions, and “ to 
have been gentle, humble, and inoffensive in his established 
practice.” Considering the feebleness of his body, and his 
severe and protracted illnesses, it is surprising he attained to so 
advanced an age. Doubtless the freedom from care which 
he enjoyed under Lady Abney’s roof was favorable. But 
though the bounty of that excellent woman shut out want, it 
could not protect him from some other troubles, by which many 
good men have been severely tried. ‘The conduct,” says 
Southey, ‘‘ of some very near relations,’ (meaning a younger 
brother, Richard Watts, and a base nephew -of the name 
of Brackstone,) ‘‘ embittered his latter days, and for a while, 
being in extreme weakness, he was stupefied by it to such a 
degree as hardly to take notice of any thing about him.” Dr. 
Doddridge, who visited him at this time, was exceedingly af- 
fected by the melancholy condition in which he found him. 
He scarcely knew his friend, and had hardly a word to utter. 
There must indeed have been some unusual malignity in this 
misconduct of his relations, since it is represented by a confi- 
dant as a ‘‘ most infamous and enormous wickedness.” Lad 

Abney with judicious tenderness, ‘‘contrived to conceal from 
him the worst part of it, and to keep his enemies at a becoming 
distance ;”’ so that, notwithstanding some nervous paroxysms, 
which were severe and distressing, and which occasioned 
groundless rumors of his mental derangement, he recovered 
before his last illness the full composure of his mind. “I am 
waiting,” replied he to his trusty servant, who asked how he 
was, “ I am waiting God’s leave to die.” And it was just be- 
fore his death, that he is said to have repeated with approba- 
tion that remark of an aged minister, “The most learned 
Christians, when they come to die, have only the same plain 
promises of the Gospel for their support as the common and 
unlearned. And so,” added he, “I find it. It is the plain 
promises of the Gospel that are my support. And I bless 
God, that they are plain promises, that do not require much 
labor and pains to understand them. For I can do nothing 
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now but look into my Bible for some plain promise to support 
me, and live upon that.” 

We have not room for the reflections, which crowd upon us 
from even this cursory survey of the life of this eminent man. 
Of these, our readers will not have failed to perceive, that 
neither the fame of his genius nor the felicity of his personal 
condition, nor the competence nor the leisure * he enjoyed, 
could protect him from the reproaches, disappointments, and 
even domestic disquietudes common to inferior men. Dr. Watts 
experienced from his brethren his full share of theological hate ; 
and, though neither husband nor father, he was well nigh over- 
whelmed by the misconduct of some of his kindred. Now 
when time has set its seal upon the name of a great 
man, we are too ready to imagine that his progress to that 
fame was also triumphant; and to forget the obstacles and 
mortifications he may have encountered in his path. Yet the 
history of great men will be found the history of their trials ; 
and what seems glorious, and perhaps is envied as such by them 
who only look without, is often attended with such circum- 
stances of vexation or defect, as make it scarcely compensate 
the toil of obtaining it. 

But the great lesson to be derived from the character of 
this good man is the example of his catholicism. This, to 
adopt one of his own favorite epithets, was his shining grace. 
“In him,” says Dr. Johnson, “ orthodoxy was ever united to 
charity.” It pervaded his life. It maintained in him a sacred 




















* Though the general ill health of Dr. Watts withdrew him much 
from active employment, and increased his natura! passion for retire- 
ment, his habits were still those of constant industry. When free 
from the attacks of his complaint, he would not plead the privilege 
of an invalid to dispense himself from his share of duty. He preach- 
ed in his turn as often as he could, in Bury Street. He took a‘prominent 
part in some of the various plans of usefulness formed among the Dis- 
senters, especially in those relating to New England; and, though sel- 
dom present at the public meetings of his brethren, he was often visit- 
ed and consulted by them. He maintained, as has been seen, an ex- 
tensive correspondence both at home and abroad. And though we 
seliom or never find him on distant journeys, for councils or ordina- 
tions, — those consumers of ministerial time at the present day, — he did 
not always decline extraordinary professional services It is with en- 
tire justice therefore that Mr. Milner remarks, “In the midst of such 
avocations and a constant martyr to disease, to produce such a number 
of important works, embracing a range of subjects so extended, evinces 
an industry and resolution seldom surpassed.” — Milner’s Life, p. 522. 
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regard for the rights and judgment of others. It prevented 
his subscribing his name to a test of human imposition, even 
though that test might express his private belief. ‘This same 
charity pervaded his writings. It led him, as we have seen, to 
adorn his spacious study with nearly a hundred portraits * of 
the wise and good of different times and differing names, 
heathen as well as Christian, and to hope that he should meet 
them at last in heaven. It followed him to his dying hour. 
For, that his grave might read a lecture of that moderation 
which his life had exemplified and his pen had advocated, he 
desired that his funeral should be attended by two Indepen- 
dent ministers, two Presbyterian, and two Baptist. He also 
directed, says his biographer, ‘‘ that his remains should be in- 
terred in Bunhill Fields, London, deep in the earth, among the 
relics of his pious fathers and brethren, whom he had known 
and honored here, and with whom he wished to be found in 
the resurrection.” 

Within that great repository of the “ dissenting dead,” the 
dust of Watts reposes in the same grave with that of his faith- 
ful colleague; in the near neighbourhood of Bradbury, his 
zealous antagonist, and the more congenial dust of Neal and 
Calamy, of Fleming and Lowman, of Chandler and Lardner, 
of Kippis and Price. The monument which was erected im- 
mediately after his death, “ as.a small testimony of regard to 


his memory, by Sir John Hartopp and Dame Mary Abney,” 





* It is pleasant to know, that among Watts’s few recreations, painting 
found a place. Mr. Milner tells us, that he frequently employed his 
pencil in his leisure hours. Some of the portraits, of which we have 
spoken as adorning his study, were executed by himself. The house 
in which Lady Abney resided at Stoke- Newington, and which was oc- 
cupied by her surviving daughter until the year 1782,} still retains 
some interesting memorials of the Poet and Painter. “There is a 
costly apartment, called the painting-room, on the window-shutters of 
which are some pictorial decorations, executed, it is said, with consid- 
erable skill, and supposed to have been added by Watts’s pencil.” 





t This daughter of Lady Abney, a pupil in her youth of Dr. Watts, lived 
to a very advanced age. Her appearance betokened considerable antiquity, 
for she retained the costume of a belle of George the First's reign, with for- 
midable hoop and all the appurtenances of the ancien régime. Dr. Winter 
of London used to relate of himself, that when a little boy, on being intro- 
duced to her presence, he was abashed. But the good dame, by way of 
being familiar, condescended to inquire how old he thought she was. The 
awe-struck youngster, eyeing the venerable figure before him, replied, 
“ Madam, nine hundred years.” 
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was several years ago in a state of decay, so that the modest 
inscription inscribed upon it by the direction of Watts himself, 
was scarcely legible. It has since been renewed, we learn, by 
the munificence of some of the descendants of those his an- 
cient friends ; and still records, with the modest mention of his 
name, the text he selected as the expression of his undying 
hope : — 

“When Christ, who is my life, shall appear, then shall I 
also appear with him in glory.” 





Art. V.— An Essay on the Moral Constitution and His- 
tory of Man. Edinburgh. W. Tait. 1834. 12mo. pp. 
vill. and 272. 


Tuts is a valuable work on a very important subject. It is 
the production of no common-place mind. Every page of it 
bears the proofs of strong, independent, and original thought. 
Whoever thinks at all on his own moral nature, or on the des- 
tiny of mankind, will read it with deep interest, and find much 
in it to prompt inquiry, to warm his heart, and guide his 
thoughts. 

The object of this Essay, as stated in the Preface, is, “ to 
show that mankind collectively, or Society, was destined to 
grow from infancy to maturity in the same way as individuals 
are, and that the due consideration of this truth explains the 
origin of moral evil, the cause of its prevalence under varied 
forms and extent, and the means of itscure;” and also to 
consider ‘as connected with the actual progress of society, 
the means of its education, provided by Divine Providence, 
in the different revelations he has given to mankind. These 
were completed, doctrinally, by Christianity ; but the world 
being incapable, at the first promulgation of the Christian re- 
ligion, to comprehend, still more to practise its lessons, the 
time had not yet arrived for the actual success of the doctrine ; 
nor has it yet arrived ; but the era is approaching.” 

The author’s point of departure is progress. Man does not 
come into the world full-grown. Individually and collectively, 
he is designed by Providence to pass from rude and feeble 
beginnings, to maturity, to the strength and perfection of which 

VOL. XVIII. —N. S. VOL. XIII. NO. III. 45 
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he is capable. Knowledge and virtue are to be acquired, — 
by slow and toilsome effort, — often at the expense of tempo- 
rary suffering and evil. 

The individual and the species are both subject to the same 
law of developement. In attaining maturity, each passes suc- 
cessively under the dominion of different sets of faculties. In 
infancy the individual is a mere animal, affected chiefly by the 
appetites, instincts, and passions of animal life. ‘These are all 
essentially selfish, having for their object the preservation, nu- 
trition, and health of the individual. ‘To these succeeds the 
imagination. Under the dominion of the imagination the indi- 
vidual has a great curiosity to learn the causes and the uses of 
every thing; but he is credulous, particularly charmed with 
the wonderful, and becomes the easy dupe of every tale that 
is told him. 

The intellectual powers come next in order, and assume, or 
try to assume, the mastery ; but the remains of preceding in- 
fluences and habits, together with the circumstances, by which 
the man is surrounded, and which tempt or compel him to 
fight his way through the world, prevent this mastery from 
being complete, often from being even predominant. Under 
the reign of the Intellect, the follies and prejudices of child- 
hood and youth are surmounted, knowledge and strength are 
gained, but not wisdom and happiness. ‘There remains 
another set of faculties to be developed, —the moral senti- 
ments. ‘These are last in order; their predominance consti- 
tutes the maturity, the perfection of human nature, and gives 
moral wisdom, which is the proper attribute of age. 

Society comes under each of these different sets of facul- 
ties in the same order. ‘The infancy of society is the savage 
state, in which the animal passions predominate as in children. 
Savages are wholly occupied with the means of self-preserva- 
tion, and the gratification of their natural appetites and in- 
stincts. ‘The next epoch in social progress is marked by the 
predominance of the imagination. ‘This is the age of super- 
stition. ‘The imagination, usurping the prerogative of reason, 
attempts to account for all the phenomena of nature by its 
own conceits. Whatever is extraordinary it imputes to some 
mysterious influence; it peoples the world with imaginary 
beings, — some above, some below men, some good, some bad, 
— who are for ever interfering with the affairs of mankind, and 
with the ordinary course or general laws of nature ; and, when 
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it has exhausted itself with these fanciful creations, it resorts 
to the supposed influence of occult qualities, of charms, and 
of magic. Under a more seductive form, it gives rise to the 
fables of the poets and to the sublime reveries of the Platonic 
and Oriental philosophies. 

Childhood and youth cannot comprehend the reason of 
their duties, they must therefore be commanded. They must 
be governed by authority, and the rule of their duty is obe- 
dience. ‘The social epochs, which correspond to childhood and 
youth in the individual, require, therefore, a different code from 
that which may be introduced at a more advanced stage of 
society. ‘They find their moral expression in the code of au- 
thority, which appeals, not to conviction, nor to love, but to 
fear, and, in cases of obstinacy, resorts to force. 

To the imagination succeeds the predominance of the intel- 
lect. This epoch begins by “chopping logic,” attempting, by 
dint of syllogisms and hypotheses, to penetrate the secrets of 
nature, or to illustrate the teachings of Divine Revelation, and 
ends by hitting upon the true method of philosophizing, of 
which Bacon is the representative ; but which can be success- 
fully followed in this epoch, only in the department of phys- 
ics. ‘The intellect, being in advance of the imagination, re- 
quires a more perfect moral code. It demands the code of 
justice, which finds its expression in law, a rule of right be- 
tween equals. This code, at first, like that of authority, ap- 
peals to fear, and resorts to force; but, after its precepts come 
to be established in the reason and the habits of men, they 
are voluntarily obeyed, and its appeal may be said to be to 
honor. 

The fourth epoch,—the golden age of the poets, which 
however, was not in the infancy of the world, but which 
shall be in the latter day,—is tocome. We are now in a 
state of transition from the age of matured intellect to that of 
mature wisdom or moral sentiment, with more of the former 
element as yet, than of the latter, and more occupied with the 
laws of nature than with those of humanity, but ready to pass 
to the last stage, which is analogous to that of experienced 
age in the individual. In this last stage, however, the wis- 
dom of society will rise superior to that of individuals. It 
will not be tarnished by any of the physical infirmities inci- 
dental to individual life. It will not be deteriorated by the 
personal bad habits of former years. All the evils of former gen- 
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erations may, and will, die with them, —all the good may and 
will survive; because their posterity will have acquired the 
wisdom to reject the one and to cherish the other, —to profit 
by the experience, knowledge, ‘and accumulations of their 
fathers. 

This social epoch will have for its moral expression the 
code of benevolence. ‘The precepts of this code may be 
easily distinguished from those of authority, or of justice. 
Authority commands, and the one commanded has no right to 
ask why he shall obey ; justice says, Do no wrong to others, 
submit to no wrong from them. But this cannot be the max- 
im of a definitive state of society. It is liable to perpetual 
misconstruction. We may think we are doing no wrong to 
others, when we are doing them great wrong; and we may 
believe others are doing us a wrong which we should redress, 
when they are not. It will always make a great difference 
in our estimate of any particular action, whether it be done to 
us, or by us to others. All efforts to obtain a perfect state 
of society by the rules of justice must prove ineffectual, be- 
cause the rules themselves are imperfect. Something higher 
and broader is demanded. ‘This will be found inthe code of 
benevolence, which says, Do more than justice to others, sub- 
mit to /ess than justice from them. ‘This, on the one hand, re- 
quires us to forgive those who injure us, and, on the other, to 
inquire, not what others may claim from us as a matter of 
right, but what good we are able to do them. 

This is the natural order of individual and social progress ; 
but it is not effected by man’s unaided powers. The child is 
set forward by the education it receives from the father ; so is 
society by Divine Revelation, designed to educate, not the in- 
dividual merely, but the species. Revelation, like education, 
does not seek to supersede the natural powers, but to devel- 
ope and strengthen them. Education must regard the age 
and capacities of its subject, at first give the most simple and 
easy, and gradually proceed to the more complex and difficult ; 
so God does not communicate all truth at once, but gives it in 
different portions, at different times, as the wants and capaci- 
ties of society demand or allow. His object in all his revela- 
tions is to prepare men for the reign of benevolence. ‘To this 
end the whole series of revelations points from that made to our 
first parents in Eden to that made through Jesus Christ. The 
first revelation was of the simple elements of religion and natu- 
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ral science, and the last was of that sublime code of morals 
destined to govern the last epoch of society. Between these 
two, society had received all the great truths of natural reli- 
gion and the precepts of justice; the object of Jesus, who 
closed the series of revelations, was not, therefore, to reveal 
any new religious doctrines, nor to give any new sanctions to 
the precepts of justice, but to introduce and establish the 
moral code of benevolence. ‘The peculiarity of the Gospel, 
then, is in its morality, in the fact, that it bases morality, not 
on fear nor honor, not on authority nor justice, but on LOVE. 
— ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

We have here given but a meagre outline of this very in- 
teresting Essay; but we cannot give a fuller analysis of it, 
without exceeding our limits). We may add, however, that 
the developement of the system we have sketched, exhibits 
the marks of a master. ‘The limitations which some of the 
general principles require, and which we have not room to 
notice, are in most cases stated; and the objections which may 
occur, are in general taken up and satisfactorily answered. 
We would mention especially that brought against the triumph 
of benevolence, from the supposed inherent depravity of hu- 
man nature. It is admitted that man brings into the world 
with him the seeds of evil, but it is contended that he also 
brings with him the seeds of good. That he is subject in 
some degree to error and liable to sin, is not denied ; but he 
has also the capacity to feel and act liberally, and may be 
brought under the dominion of benevolence. The position 
that its morality is the only peculiarity of the Gospel, is sup- 
ported with much earnestness and strength of argument, and the 
causes which have aided or retarded its progress, are treated with 
great ability. Nearly two thirds of the Essay are taken up 
with these, and evince a patience of research, a philosophical 
candor, and a Christian tenderness in discussing opinions 
which are deemed false and mischievous, that cannot be too 
much commended. ‘That the author is always correct, that 
he gives to all opinions and events their true influences, or 
that he always assigns them their true origin, is more than we are 
willing to assert. We have noticed, in the perusal of his work, 
a number of points, mostly subordinate matters, on which we 
should disagree with him; but when he errs, he, for the most 
part, sheds a light that will enable others to correct him. 

But, however much we might object to some things in the 
work which we have introduced, and which we commend to 
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our readers, we are happy to agree entirely with its general 
theory. ‘That society has a growth analogous to that of the 
individual; that Christianity, as well as all other revelations, 
was designed to aid that growth ; that its morality is the only 
peculiarity of the Gospel; that its morality is based on ben- 
evolence, and forms a code under which the whole human race 
must ultimately pass, — is our fixed belief, and has long since 
been ranked by us with those truths which we make our gov- 
erning principles of action. 

In a former article we spoke of the progress which Christian- 
ity has effected. We advanced the doctrine of the Essay be- 
fore us, that mankind collectively has a growth precisely analo- 
gous to that of the individual. This is a doctrine which ena- 
bles us to recall the past without wrath or bitterness. All past 
social institutions have had and fulfilled their mission. They 
are not tobe tried by the present, but by that epoch in the 
progress of society to which they belonged. ‘Tried by this 
standard, most of the institutions which we now condemn, will 
be found to have been good in their day, and the evil which 
is charged against them belonged, not to their origin, but re- 
sulted from their lingering too long, from their outliving their 
time. 

Judaism is almost infinitely below Christianity, viewed either 
as a social or as a religious system ; but who will contend that 
Judaism was a bad institution in its day? It was adapted to 
its age and country, and was better for that age and country 
than Christianity would have been. Christianity would have 
been too pure and spiritual to be comprehended. It could not 
have reached the consciences of the people upon whom Juda- 
ism was to act, and would have been to them only a system of 
license. Despotism, justly abhorred by all free men, was in its 
origin a victory achieved by humanity. ‘The condition of those 
who live under the severest despotism, is preferable to that of 
those savage hordes who submit to no authority but that of an 
extemporary chief, chosen to lead them to war or plunder. 
There is no society in the savage state; there is aggrega- 
tion, but not society. ‘The elements of society are indeed 
there, for they belong to human nature ; but they are isolated, 
and for the most part inoperative. But under a despotism, 
there is society, —rude, imperfect, we admit; still it is socie- 
ty, with its look upward, and its step, slow indeed, but on- 
ward. 
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Similar remarks might be made of all other systems of re- 
ligion, of government, of legislation, and of philosophy which 
have reigned in the past. None of them, perhaps, would be 
good now, because we are in advance of the respective epochs 
of their usefulness; but in the time and country when and 
where they were adopted, they were salutary reforms, impor- 
tant victories gained by the progress of society. Each of 
them, if compared with its predecessor, will be found to have 
been a forward step in the march of improvement. That 
they were all imperfect, nobody who comprehends them will 
deny ; but they were as perfect as their respective stages of 
social progress would admit. It is impossible to give to the 
child the perfect notions of things which become the man; so 
is it impossible to give to the infancy of society those perfect 
social institutions which are suitable only to its full age ; or, if 
we could, it would be like clothing the infant in the dress of a 
full-grown man. 

But, if we acquit the past, we must not forget the duty of 
the present. We must neither feel nor act as_if all progress 
was ended, and man had attained all the perfection of which he 
iscapable. ‘There is to be a progress through all the future, 
as there has been one through all the past; but the future pro- 
gress must always be elaborated in the present. The child 
prepares the youth, the youth prepares the man; and in like 
manner this generation must prepare its successor, and that 
must prepare the one to come after it. The duty of the pres- 
ent, then, is great ; its position is one of great consequence ; it 
can act on all future time, and hasten or retard, in some de- 
gree, the progress of society through all coming generations. 
It will discharge its duty very much in proportion to its esti- 
mate of itself and its hopes for the future. If it be satisfied 
with itself, or if it believe that nothing better is possible, its 
exertions will be feeble, and its contributions to future progress 
will be hardly worth naming. For ourselves, we believe the 
present greatly superior to whatever has gone before it ; but it 
does not satisfy us. We do not declaim against it, we attempt 
to comprehend it; we contemplate it with gratitude to God, 
but it does not come up to our idea of good. ‘There flit across 
our mental vision the shadows, at least, of something immeas- 
urably better. 

That all will agree with us in our estimate of the present, 
or in our hopes for the future, is more than we expect. Men’s 
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notions of society are much influenced by the position from 
which they view it. He who is at ease himself, rich, enjoying 
ample leisure, and associating only with the most favored in- 
dividuals in the community, will call society as it is, very 
nearly, if not quite, perfect ; he will be prone to forget, or not 
to suspect, the vast amount of suffering that lies beyond him ; 
and, unless perchance he has learned something more of Chris- 
tianity than its dogmas, he will be very liable to look upon the 
manual laborer, not as a fellow immortal, with nights, duties, 
interests, and feelings, sacred as his own, but as a mere instru- 
ment of his wealth or pleasure, made to be used for his ser- 
vice, and sufficiently provided for if fed and clothed and com- 
fortably lodged. It will be difficult for him to comprehend 
any measures taken to benefit the working men as a class, and 
any interest shown in their behalf will seem to him to flow 
from a Jacobinical spirit, or from an over-refined sentimental- 
ism. But the poor man who trudges daily to his toil, feeling 
himself hardly more respected than an implement of husban- 
dry, and able, with all his exertions, barely to keep his wife 
and children from starving, will believe society as it is, very 
imperfect ; he will call this a bad world, and hard and bitter 
thoughts will pass through his mind, as he gazes on the palace 
of the rich, or sees its lordly owner roll by him in his carriage. 

We do not censure or approve either. ‘The views of both 
are natural, if not inevitable, if we take into the account their 
respective positions. ‘The guinea often slips between men’s 
eyes and the truth; and, from not seeing the truth, it is very 
natural that they should come to deny it. For ourselves, we 
share fully the views of neither of the two individuals we have 
introduced as the representatives of the two extremes of soci- 
ety. It has been our lot to see society on more than one 
side. Indeed we have seen it on all sides. We know 
what it can give, and what it requires to be endured, and 
we say again, it does not satisfy us. We cannot avoid 
dreaming, —if dreaming it prove to be,—of something 
greatly its superior. We see endured by all classes a vast 
amount of evil, to which we cannot reconcile our love of 
humanity. We see noble energies misdirected, false modes of 
judging adopted, factitious distinctions to obtain and be defend- 
ed. All over the world, even in its most favored portions, there 
is an inequality in wealth, in moral, intellectual, and social 
advantages, which we believe wholly inconsistent with the full 
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exercise of Christian love. Everywhere one part of our fellow 
beings are wasting away in luxury, indolence, listlessness, and 
dissipation ; and another part pining in want and neglect, de- 
voured by discontent and envy; and when we see this, we 
can call it neither good nor necessary. We ask that it may be 
cured, and we turn to the future with full faith that it will be. 

But, in expressing ourselves thus decidedly against the pres- 
ent and in favor of the future, we would guard against being 
misinterpreted. We are not among those who believe society, 
as it is now organized, is radically wrong. Its roots are in hu- 
man nature itself, and a society radically different cannot be 
obtained till we procure another human nature. We would 
not destroy present society ; we see in it the germs of all that 
we desire should be; but we would carry it forward to its per- 
fection. ‘The work, in which we would enlist the friends of 
humanity, is one of improvement, not of destruction. 

In speaking against inequality, we do not propose that all 
the members of the community should be in precisely the same 
condition. ‘This is not a world in which all things and all men 
can be reduced to one dead level. ‘The Creator everywhere 
delights to put himself forth in variety, and it is variety that 
makes up the charm of life. Life were a dull scene, were we 
all in precisely the same condition, of precisely the same size, 
and of precisely the same way of thinking and feeling. Bet- 
ter, far better, were all the storms and tempests which rage 
from the greatest inequality, than such a dead and deadening 
calm. Were such a state of uniformity, of monotony, once 
brought about, gone were all our enterprise, all motives to ex- 
ertion, all hopes of further progress; society would be dead, 
and would rot, as it is said the ocean does when the long calm 
has hushed the tide and the wave on its bosom. 

There are different classes in the community, and there al- 
ways will be, so long as there shall be a diversity in men’s natu- 
ral gifts or in the business of society. But diversity is not ine- 
quality. The shoemaker differs from the blacksmith; but he is 
not, because he is a shoemaker, necessarily inferior or superior 
to the blacksmith. A division of labor is undoubtedly necessa- 
ry to civilization and to the progress of society, but this says 
nothing in favor of inequality. The arguments usually ad- 
duced to prove that inequality is an essential element in civili- 
zation, merely prove the advantages of a diversity in men’s 
talents and of a division of labor. We see a necessity for 
VOL. XVIII. —N.S. VOL. XIII. NO. 11. 46 
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different classes, but none for a subordination of classes. We 
know not why the mechanic, or even the common day-laborer, 
should not, so far as his trade or occupation is concerned, claim 
equality with any member of the community ; and certainly 
we cannot understand the justice of excluding him from any 
of the means of becoming, so far as his native talents admit, a 
great anda good man. ‘There should be nothing in labor to 
degrade the laborer, or to operate to his disadvantage. _What- 
ever is necessary to be done, should be counted, not only hon- 
est, but honorable. No man should be estimated by his em- 
ployment or his social position, but by what he is in himself, 
independent of all adventitious circumstances whatever; and 
the means of moral and intellectual growth, so far as society 
can furnish them, should be within the reach of the humblest 
as well as the proudest member of the community. 

But we are willing to admit, because we believe it true, that 
mankind are not and cannot be equal. Men are born with 
equal rights, but not with equal capacities. All have the ele- 
ments of the same nature, but these elements are more devel- 
oped in some than in others. Some will be leaders, others will 
only follow. Go into any family or school, when the external 
circumstances are as nearly equal as possible, and you will find 
some one who is the leader, some two or three who arrange 
and control the play and the pleasures of all the rest. Nature 
has given us an aristocracy, though it has left its particular 
character, under a certain aspect, to accident. When war is 
deemed the business and the glory of society, the best war- 
riors, heroes, constitute the aristocracy ; when religion fills 
men’s minds and hearts, the ministers of religion, priests, are 
the aristocrats, or, to borrow a Saint- Simonian expression, the 
chiefs of the people ; when learning is the public passion, the 
aristocracy is based on literature, as it is said to be now in 
China; when wealth is counted the supreme good, and money- 
getting the chief end of man, the accumulators of wealth, 
business men, are the aristocrats, the leaders of mankind. In 
a word, the aristocracy is always based on the spirit of the age 
or country, and composed of those who best represent that 
spirit. 

But against this, which we consider the order of nature, the 
appointment of God, we have nothing to urge. It is a wise 
and beneficent appointment, and would involve no evil, if the 
aristocracy were based, as it one day will be, on the morality 
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of the Gospel, and composed of those who best represent the 
spirit of Jesus. Some, even then, would be greater than the 
rest, but there would be no subordination of classes, no ex- 
clusive privileges, no monopoly of social advantages. All 
would have the same object, be in the same path, and en- 
gaged in the same work. If some received a higher reward 
than others, it would be only relatively higher ; compared with 
his capacity, no one would receive more than another, and 
each would receive in proportion to his capacity to enjoy. It 
would be in that case an aristocracy of real virtue ; an aris- 
tocracy taking the lead in true excellence. Give us such an 
aristocracy and we will fall contentedly into our rank ; and, if 
there are many above us, we will adopt the sentiment of the 
old Grecian patriot, who, on losing an election, rejoiced that 
his country had three hundred better men than himself. 

We admit then an original inequality in men’s capacities ; 
we believe that the Almighty has established an aristocracy ; 
but this is something very different from admitting, that all the 
distinctions and their attendant evils, which now obtain in so- 
ciety, are of Divine appointment. ‘They are the natural, but 
not the necessary, result of the original inequality in men’s 
capacities. A man may sow tares in his field ; if he does, they 
will grow there as naturally as wheat, and grow too by a law 
of God; but the law of God does not compel a man to sow 
tares instead of wheat. If the aristocracy be based on any 
thing else than Christian morality, it will occasion more or less 
of evil; but this is because the aristocracy rests upon a wrong 
foundation, bears a wrong character. Now, unless we are 
prepared to say that God has ordained that the aristocracy 
shall rest upon that wrong foundation, bear that wrong char- 
acter, — and to say it would be virtually saying that he or- 
dains all sin, — we must abandon the notion that all the distine- 
tions and the evils consequent upon them, which obtain in 
society, are of Divine appointment. 

But, in charging them upon the aristocracy, we have not 
traced them to their origin. ‘The aristocracy does not make 
the people, but the people the aristocracy. Show us your 
people, and we will tell you who are your aristocrats. They 
are those who represent the spirit of their times and country 
the best of all their contemporaries. In censuring them we 
censure the predominant spirit of their epoch, a spirit which 
controls the lowest as well as the highest. The aristocracy 
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then is not alone in fault. It but shares a common error. 
The whole people, individual exceptions of course, are wrong, 
and the evil complained of can be cured only by infusing a 
better spirit into the whole mass of society. 

The aristocracy of our country is based on wealth. ‘The 
accumulators of wealth are our leaders. But why are they 
so? These are leaders only by virtue of a spirit in those to 
be led, which responds to the spirit in those who would lead. 
Did we not all love wealth, bow to it, cringe to it, —the poor 
even more than the rich, — and estimate a man’s worth by the 
length of his purse, wealth could create no aristocracy amongst 
us. Were the great mass of our population able to say with 
him, in the Revolution, to whom the British commissioners of- 
fered a large sum to desert the cause of his country, ‘ Tell 
your master, I am poor, but the King of England is not rich 
enough to buy me,” wealth would have no power over us. 
But so long as we make it the god, at whose shrine we pay 
our devotions, it will govern us, and our leaders will be those 
who engage in its accumulation with the greatest energy and 
success. 

But we have extended these remarks, designed to prevent 
us from being misapprehended by our readers, too far. We re- 
turn to the duty of the present in relation to the future. This 
duty is to labor for the future progress of society. We do 
not stop to prove that society may be carried forward to great- 
er perfection than that to which it has now attained. There 
are few who cannot form to themselves an tdeal vastly su- 
perior to it. ‘That ideal will be realized. God has not given 
us the capacity to form to ourselves loftier and yet loftier 
ideals, merely: to mock us with our impotence. ‘The power 
of execution may, indeed, fall short of the power of concep- 
tion; but both can grow, and the growth of one always 
strengthens the other. Progress there will be. The loftiest 
ideals of the most gifted of men will be realized. Man is 
made for a higher destiny than he has yet attained. And he 
will attain it. That is written. But how? What are the 
principles by which he should be governed in his efforts to do 
it?) This is the question to be answered; and to answering 
this question we shall devote the remainder of this article. 

Our hope for the future progress of society is not exclu- 
sively, nor mainly, in government. ‘This is the age of po- 
litical economy ; the point of view of most of those who would 
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be reformers is political. And their hope isin the action of 
government upon the masses. ‘The agency of government in 
the progress of society is not to be overlooked; but it belongs 
not to government to take the initiative. Government is the 
creature, not the creator, of any particular state of society ; 
and its mission is to collect, concentrate, and facilitate the op- 
eration of the spirit of a people. 

All social reforms must be the effect of individual reform. 
Any change in the public institutions of a country, not de- 
manded by a corresponding change in the individual character 
of those whose opinions can influence government, will be 
injurious instead of salutary. Joseph the Second of Germany 
attempted some reforms in his empire, —reforms which could 
have proceeded only from a sincere regard for the well-being 
of his subjects ; but, being mistimed, they miscarried, and 
served merely to disturb the peace of his reign, to increase the 
prejudice against innovation, and to retard the cause he had so 
much at heart. Declare a race of ignorant, degraded slaves, 
free, and your declaration will not make them free ; give them 
all the forms of a republican government, with all the guarantee 
of the most clearly defined constitutions, and they will not be 
less slaves, and slaves with the disadvantage of being in want 
of a master to keep them in order. Vain are all the forms 
of a free government, where freedom is not in the hearts and 
the habits of the people, as individuals. 

A notion has prevailed to some extent, and, perhaps, is not 
yet wholly abandoned, that man is the creature of external 
circumstances, and that any given description of character may 
be produced by a proper modification of external circum- 
stances. Government, as having the most control over ex- 
ternal circumstances, has, therefore, been considered the great 
agent of reform. ‘The whimsical, but philanthropic Owen 
has pushed this theory to its last results, and thus furnished 
the means of its refutation. It is a theory which springs from 
a sensual and superficial philosophy, a philosophy that over- 
looks the most important element of human nature, man’s 
power to originate action of himself, by his own internal en- 
ergy. Man acts upon circumstances, as well as they upon 
him ; and it depends mainly on him, whether they control 
him, or he them. Were it not so, were he indeed a spinning- 
jeuny, then we admit that the modification of external cir- 
cumstances might make him a spinning-jenny of the most 
approved fashion. 
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It was thought at one time, that a free government 
could go alone, that it had some magic-working power by 
which it could at once convert the rudest materials into 
polished stones for its social edifice. Experience is correct- 
ing this error, as it will correct many others. We are be- 
ginning to perceive that it is not a free government that makes 
a free people, but a free people that makes a free government. 
No people will be more free, wise, or just, in its collective 
capacity, than it is in its individual capacity. What is called 
the collective wisdom of a nation, when it speaks through 
public institutions, is only a compromise between the most 
and the least advanced of the individuals of which it is 
composed. It is only an average of the wisdom of private 
individuals. If some fall below it, others rise above it. ‘The 
wisest and best men of a nation are always in advance of 
the government. Government cannot come up to their ideal 
without losing sight of the many. ‘The wise and the good 
must labor to bring the many up to their ideal, and in pro- 
portion, and only in proportion, as they do it, may government 
advance. 

We admit, however, that government is a powerful agent 
in the progress of society. It has done much, and we trust 
it will do much more ; but it is not omnipotent. It must 
bend to the spirit of the people. Could we get a legislature 
mad enough to enact a community of goods or an equal di- 
vision of property, their enactment could not become a law. 
It is not the legislature, nor the court, nor the sheriff and 
his posse, that can give to a legislative act the power of law. 
It is the spirit of the people on whom it is to operate. Look 
at our people, with a strong sense of property, appreciating 
to its full extent the value of the meum, and do you believe 
they would submit to a community of goods, or to an equal 
division of property ? Or suppose a statute limiting the 
amount of property which may be held, could it become a 
law? Every business man in the community would trample 
it under foot ; or if not, every species of fraud would be re- 
sorted to, for evading it and concealing the amount of prop- 
erty actually possessed. Where such a statute could become 
a law, it would not be needed, for there the love of wealth 
would not be too strong. That the love of wealth is too 
strong in our own country, as well as in many others, is true ; 
that it is the source of many evils is also true ; but the remedy 
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is not in legislation, not in government, but in calling into 
exercise a higher and a purer principle of action. 

This purer and higher principle must be sought in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. In our efforts to effect the future 
progress of society we must be guided solely by the principles 
of Christian morality. There is no way to carry society for- 
ward to its perfection but by making its individual members 
good Christians. We know that some will smile at this an- 
swer. No matter. It is possible that we have given as much 
of study, brought as great a love of humanity, and as strong a 
desire for progress, to the problem we have proposed, as those 
who will smile in contempt at the solution we have offered. 

We repeat it;—the grand lever of reform, the mighty 
power that is to carry society forward to its perfection, is 
Christian morality. In making this assertion, we do not 
plunge into the arena of theological warfare, we touch not the 
field from which ascend the battle-shouts of conflicting sec- 
tarians ; we rise to higher and broader ground, and plant 
our footsteps, not on the dogmas of the Gospel, but on its 
simple, sublime, and universal morality. We leave the dog- 
mas about which theologians wrangle; they have their truth, 
have had their use, but they do not constitute the peculiarity 
of the Gospel. ‘They are nowhere made, by the Author of 
the Gospel, the direct object of his instructions. Even the 
doctrine of the Divine unity, great and glorious as we view 
it, although recognised by Jesus, is never recognised as one 
that he was sent to teach, but as one already known and 
believed. The same remark is true of the doctrine of a 
future state of existence. Jesus alludes to it, but not as a 
doctrine of his own, whose revelation made a part of his 
mission ; he assumes it, illustrates it, and makes use of it to 
enforce his morals, but does not make it an object of direct 
instruction. When questioned respecting it, he refers .the 
interrogator to a previous revelation. It is the same with 
all the great doctrines of theology. We say not that they 
are not true, are not important, but they had been revealed 
previously to the coming of Christ, and needed not to be 
revealed again. 

We assert without fear of denial from any one who has 
made this a subject of distinct investigation, that all the great 
theological doctrines, properly so called, which are connected 
with Christianity and considered essential to it, were known 
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and believed at the time of our Saviour. The unity of God, 
it is well known, was a distinguishing doctrine of Judaism. 
We meet in the Old Testament, also, the doctrine of God’s 
paternity, and distinct intimations of his sin-pardoning charac- 
ter. It is true, God’s justice reigns in Judaism, but his 
mercy is also there. ‘* Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” (Isaiah lv. 7.) There may 
be some question, whether the Jews, in the time of Moses, 
believed in a future state and a righteous retribution after 
death; but there can be none that they, or at least a portion 
of them, believed in both long before the birth of Jesus. 
Socrates and Plato certainly believed in a life to come; and 
indeed no people have ever yet been discovered, of whom 
it could be said with certainty, that they did not believe in 
some kind of a life beyond this life. ‘The most savage tribes 
have their land of shadows, their world of spirits, where are 
their fathers, and where they hope to rejoin them when they 
die. How men came to the knowledge of these doctrines, 
whether naturally or supernaturally, by a deduction of rea- 
soning, by the unfolding of a law of their own nature, or by 
a direct communication from God himself, we do not now in- 
quire. It is sufficient for our present purpose, that they were 
known before the coming of Christ. This we assert. They 
may all be found in religions existing before the Gospel was 
given, if not in precisely the Christian form, at least the same 
in their elements, in their foundation. 

It is important that we do not forget this. We believe in 
the originality of the Gospel ; but if the Gospel be asserted 
to be the revelation of a mere system of theology, its origin- 
ality remains to be proved. Its originality, and its only pecu- 
liarity, in our opinion, is in its morality. We find its theology, 
at least ‘‘ for substance of doctrine,” elsewhere ; but nowhere 
else its morality. We find in one place a morality based on 
selfishness ; in another, one like the Jewish, “ an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ based on justice ; but nowhere one 
on the broad, omnipotent, and indestructible principle of love. 
This is peculiar to the Gospel, this distinguishes it by ‘broad 
lines from all other religions, and this, and this alone, is the 
direct object of its instructions. Nothing else is taught in that 
simple and sublime Sermon on the Mount ; and, when Jesus 
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alludes to the love of our heavenly Father for his children, 
it is to deduce f/om it motives for them to love one another. 
His leading object, whether taken from his own words or from 
the commentaries of his Apostles, obviously was to establish 
the reign of love or benevolence. His first words were, 
“Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
“‘ kingdom of heaven” and the “kingdom of God” mean 
precisely the same thing; and by the kingdom of God, we 
must understand the reign of God. God is love ; the reign 
of God, then, is the reign of love. God reigns in that heart 
where love reigns. He dwells there. ‘He that dwelleth 
in love,’ says John, “dwelleth in God and God in him.” 
Jesus expressly declares, that the new commandment he gave, 
or the addition he had come to make to the reigning code of 
morals, was that his disciples should love one another. “A 
new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another; 
as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one towards another.” Now that which should distinguish 
the disciples, as the disciples of Christ, must be considered 
the peculiarity of what he taught. This was love one to 
another ; and this, we think, fully authorizes our assertion, that 
the peculiarity of the Gospel was in basing its morality on 
love, or benevolence. 

This ‘love one to another,” which Jesus enjoined, was not 
a narrow love, to be shut up within the inclosure of his pro- 
fessed followers. It was the broad principle of universal 
philanthropy. ‘“ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy ; but I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven ; for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust.” It is not then a meagre system of morals 
that the Gospel enjoins. Its principles extend beyond the 
outward act, beyond the narrow circle of our friends or our 
own sect; they go deep into the heart, and quicken a love 
for universal man. ‘They command us to love one another, 
to love even our enemies, as well as Christ loved us ; that is, 
well enough, if need be, to die for our fellow beings as Christ 
died for us. Here lies our hope, in this grand principle of 
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love to man, and we expect the progress of society only in 
proportion as men come to love one another better. 

Existing social evils have their cause. What is that cause? 
Say, with our radical politicians, that it is in bad government, 
and the question is only removed one step, not answered. 
What is the cause of bad government? If it be in the de- 
pravity of rulers, whence that depravity? ‘‘ They are chosen 
from the wrong class,” say our workingmen; ‘‘ they should be 
chosen from our ranks, and then they would take care of our 
interests, and, if our interests were taken care of, all social 
evils would vanish.” Perhaps so. We have great tenderness 
for the workingmen; we have mourned over their depress- 
ed condition, and we rejoice to see them making efforts to 
elevate themselves to the social rank to which they are en- 
titled ; but we have no great respect for their moral or politi- 
cal philosophy. Admit that all the officers of government 
were taken from the working classes, or from those who really 
and préeminently have their interests at heart ; and does it ne- 
cessarily follow that the interests of those classes would always 
be promoted? Do the workingmen never mistake their own 
interests in their private capacity? Who will assure us, then, 
that they may not mistake it, in acting in a public capacity ? 
And is this the way to cure the evils of society, to have every 
man and every class pursue his or its own interest, regardless 
of that of any other, —to support a system of universal com- 
petition ? ‘This is the very system now in operation ; and we 
may answer the question, What is the cause of social evils? 
by saying, It is in the fact that each man, whether rich or poor, 
is pursuing his own interest, or what he believes his own 
interest, without regard to that of his fellow. And why does 
he do this? Because he is selfish, does not love his neighbour 
as himself. All the social evils of which anybody complains, 
may be traced to the predominance of the selfish propensities. 
The standard of morality is too low; men’s notions of duty 
fall infinitely below the Christian standard. 

Are we wrong? What is the morality of the world? In 
its best possible shape, it is ‘‘ Look out for yourselves ; take 
care of Number One ; but,”’ it is added in a lower tone, “ do 
no wrong to others.” ‘This is all that is aimed at, and more 
than is accomplished in practice. In practice, the clause 
spoken in a low tone in theory is sunk, and the maxim runs, 
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can.” In all the varieties of trade and business transactions, 
every man means to enrich himself, to make his own end 
of the bargain as much the best as he can; and, if he makes 
it a great deal the best, he boasts of it, however much the 
one with whom he trades may suffer. Such we say is the 
spirit of trade, the predominant spirit in all business transac- 
tions, and with a vast majority of the community, though 
there are no doubt many honorable individual exceptions. 

Now what better is to be expected from this morality, than 
that which we already have? Here is the morality of self- 
interest ; and, in the monstrous inequality in wealth, in learn- 
ing, in moral and intellectual culture, which glares upon the 
stranger on entering this city, we see the best it can effect ; 
and even better than it can effect, for benevolence has been 
here, and in no city on earth has it been more active. It is 
in vain to expect any thing better without a higher standard 
of morality. If we make interest the governing motive, we 
must expect all individuals and all classes to be governed by 
their views of it. ‘These views will always be partial and 
conflicting. ‘The carpenter and the timber-merchant will 
contend, that all houses should be constructed of wood ; the 
brick-maker and the brick-layer will prefer brick ; the fur-cap 
manufacturers will encourage the wearing of fur caps ; but the 
hatter will complain that in so doing, they injure his business 
and take, as it were, the bread out of his mouth. All the 
trades will be mutually opposed, and perpetual clashing must 
be the result. There is no such thing as reconciling all 
classes, all the divisions of labor, and making society harmo- 
nious without having men aim at something higher than the 
morality of selfishness. 

Existing social evils, we have said, may be traced to the 
predominance of the selfish propensities ; it is evident, then, 
that we must have recourse to the predominance of the be- 
nevolent affections for a cure. The predominance of these 
is what the Gospel contemplates, and what we mean by the 
morality of love. Now we love ourselves, if not exclusively, 
at least chiefly ; but the Gospel commands us to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. Here is a higher principle than 
selfishness, a broader principle than justice. Selfishness is 
satisfied when self is provided for; justice contents himself 
with doing and receiving no wrong ; love goes beyond both, 
and can be satisfied only by doing good,—not by doing 
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some good, but the greatest good in its power. It does not 
wrap itself up in itself, but it goes out of itself ; with its hands 
filled with benefits, it goes out into the streets, the lanes, the 
by-paths, into the humble shed of poverty, and into the loath- 
some dungeon of the prisoner, to find objects to bless; and 
it returns not as long as it can find a single human being borne 
down by a burden too great for his strength, a single tear in 
a human eye to be dried, a single wounded heart into which 
it can pour the “ oil and wine,” or a single bruised spirit that 
it may bind up. 

Such is love. Such is the principle that would reign, were 
Christian morality predominant. All crimes would fail, all 
wrongs would cease. There would be no unmitigated poverty, 
no ostentatious display of wealth to increase the vanity of the 
possessor and the discontented envy of him that has it not. 
There would be no exploitation de [homme par homme, as 
the Saint-Simonians happily express the reigning vice of the 
past ; no encroaching ; no turning of one’s superior knowledge 
to one’s own exclusive advantage, but to supplying the de- 
ficiencies of others; trade would become, what it should be, 
the mutual exchange of benefits ; everywhere would reign 
peace, harmony, and joy; man would give his heart and his 
hand to his brother, and society would present a picture on 
which even God himself might look with approbation. 

Such were society, were love once to become predominant, 
to run through all our actions, and to preside over all the inter- 
course of man with man. “ Were it predominant, — ay, were 
it,”’ it is said ; “ but it is not, it cannot be. Men are selfish, each 
one for himself, no one for his brother, and it is folly to expect 
that all will come under the influence of the law of love.” 
We have heard this objection to our hopes of future progress, 
at least in substance, in the humble shed of poverty, in the 
palaces of the rich, in the shop of the mechanic, in the fields 
of the agriculturist, behind the counter of the merchant, in 
the halls of legislation, from the bar, the bench, and the pulpit ; 
but we dare not give utterance to the outraged feelings with 
which we have always heard it. We never hear it but with 
deep abhorrence. Let it never proceed from the lips of a 
professed disciple of Jesus. Whoever thou art, if thou hast 
no more faith in human virtue, no more faith in the power of 
human nature to come under the government of the pure and 
godlike principle of love, than this objection implies, blush to 
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enter the pulpit, to speak in the name of one whose disciples 
are to be known only by having “ love one towards another,” 
in the name of one who commands all men to love even their 
enemies, and whose avowed object was to turn men from their 
iniquities, to bring them to God, and to make them perfect 
as their Father in heaven is perfect ! 

Do we use strong language ? We know it, and we mean 
it. ‘The interests of religion, of humanity, demand it; and 
he who does not bring out the great principle of the 
Gospel, and insist in strong terms on its being admitted, 
preached, and obeyed, seems to us to fail in his duty to God 
and to man. He is a poor missionary, who begins by saying 
to those to whom he addresses himself, “‘ My brethren, the 
religion I bring you is an excellent thing. Its morality is of 
the purest and most elevated character. If obeyed it would 
have the most happy effect ; but then you must not be so 
foolish as to suppose it generally practicable. A few gifted 
individuals alone can ever come under its influences ; the 
great mass of mankind can never be governed by it.” Sup- 
pose one of our missionaries to the Indians should thus address 
his heathen audience, and what would be the influence of his 
preaching ? what the answer that would be returned him ? 
“Go back to your own country ; if your Gospel morality is 
impracticable, why come ye here to disturb our minds and 
the state of our society by proclaiming it?” Or, if he should 
not tell them that it is impracticable, if he should so feel, with 
what success would he preach? Would he be likely to speak 
in those earnest and thrilling tones, which go to the heart and 
the conscience, fasten conviction and lead to reformation ? 
He who would go forth to convert the world should go in 
faith ; he should believe what he preaches, and not only 
believe it true, but practicable. 

The question between us and those who urge the objection 
we are considering is not, whether we are visionaries, dream- 
ing of social perfection which can never be realized, but, 
whether the Gospel be or be not a practicable scheme of 
morals. We throw ourselves upon the Gospel. We have 
stated its morality, and what would be the social result, were 
it obeyed. Nobody, who reflects a moment, will accuse us 
of misstating that morality, or pretend that our inferences are 
illegitimate. ‘There is, then, no escape for the objector but 
in arraigning the Gospel itself. The blow with which he 
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would demolish us, he must reserve for our Master. Was 
Jesus a visionary, preaching a morality which only a few, if 
indeed any can practise ; or did he proclaim a moral law 
adapted to universal human nature, and consequently one 
which all men have the power to obey? This is the question. 
To this question we wait a reply, leaving the objector to settle 
it with one who “ needed not that any should testify of man, 
for he knew what was in man.” 

We are aware that we have presented the subject in a 
light in which it is not usually contemplated ; but we are con- 
fident that we have presented it in its true light. We believe 
that one great reason why the Christian ministry has not been 
more efficient, is, that it has not had full faith in the practica- 
bility of the Gospel morality. It has, we own, labored with 
great diligence and fidelity in its calling; but it has often left 
the people where it found them,—dead in a worldly policy, or 
consumed by a crackling fanaticism or an unmeasured zeal for 
dogmas of faith. It has ‘had no just conception of the extent 
of the morality it was called to preach, and of course no be- 
lief in its practicability or in the state of society which it was 
destined tointroduce. It has therefore been unable to speak 
as its Master spoke; its words have been powerless, and its 
tones lifeless. It could not go to the people in the fulness of 
faith, and consequently it could not adopt the tone and man- 
ner of reality, which alone can make a preacher successful. 

We mean not to apply these remarks to the Christian min- 
istry in its relation to religious dogmas. ‘These have been be- 
lieved, and at times so believed that the idea of proving them 
could not find admittance into the head of him who preached 
them. ‘They have been to the preacher, not opinions, but 
realities ; and when they have been so, he has spoken with 
power and fastened conviction. But it was not a moral con- 
viction. No man has yet gone forth and preached the great 
law of love as the peculiarity of the Gospel, and preached it 
in full faith of its universal obligation and practicability ; for it 
has not yet been so believed, except by here and there an 
individual. But those who do not so believe, are so far unbe- 
lievers in the Gospel, and in their influence in some respects 
the most fatal class of unbelievers. Here is the call for re- 
form. Men must be brought to believe the Gospel ; not its 
theology, for that the majority of the civilized world already 
believe, but its morality. 
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We do not make these remarks to condemn the past, nor to 
censure the present, but to point out what is our duty for the 
future. ‘There is a time for all things. We know that men 
move slowly, and that the progress of ideas is like that of the 
apparent motion of the sun ; we cannot see the sun move, but, 
after a while, we see that it has moved. We do not com- 
plain, because the great truth for which we contend has not 
been brought out distinctly before. It required time to wear 
out the old morality, to exhaust theological discussions, and to 
fix the basis of our ever progressing religious theory. That 
is now done, and the epoch has arrived for extending our 
views, and making the exclusively theological element, with 
which the religious world has been engaged for so many ages, 
give place to the moral element, which alone constitutes the pe- 
culiarity of the Gospel. ‘The Christian world is now distracted, 
torn into contending sects, and exhibiting a spectacle sadden- 
ing to the hearts of all the real friends of humanity. These 
sects must be brought together, these alienated hearts must be 
united, and these scattered and inoperative elements must be 
brought into one grand and complete whole. But this can- 
not be done by any system of theology whatever. It can be 
done only by striking a chord which shall vibrate alike through 
all moral nature. We can do it only by a newand a higher 
view of Christian morality. We have cleared away the rub- 
bish of a false and mischievous theology ; we have brought men 
back, at least in theory, to the simple doctrines inculcated in 
Scripture, to those which are based on everlasting truth, which 
are in perfect harmony with man’s intellectual nature, those 
on which Jesus based his morality ; and now we must bring 
out that morality, and hold it up to the admiration and love of 
all hearts. 

The first step to this is to comprehend the extent of that 
morality, and to obtain the conviction of its practicability. 
We have said that it is the law of love, a law that requires us 
to love one another as Christ loved us, that is, well enough, 
if need be, to die for our fellow beings as Christ died for us. 
This is the principle of Christian morality. It is, we believe, 
practicable. Jesus preached it, commanded his disciples to 
preach it to ‘ every creature,” and that too without ever in- 
timating that all men could not obey it. Let the preacher, 
when he reads the discourses of Jesus to his congregation, 
when he calls upon his hearers to love God with all the heart, 
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mind, and strength, and their neighbours as themselves, catch 
the meaning of what he utters, and he will want no arguments 
to prove that men can “have that mind in them which was 
also in Christ Jesus;”” and, when he comes once to believe 
that they can, he will speak with such firm persuasion of the 
truth of what he utters, that “ his words will be with power.” 
Let him comprehend his mission, and its grandeur will waken 
all the higher and better principles of his soul, kindle up a 
moral enthusiasm that will carry him through every difficulty, 
and make him mighty in the work of turning men’s hearts to 
God. Thisis what is implied by the ministerial office. It is 
a practical answer to the objection brought against our hopes ; 
and, till men will admit, that.the preacher is inducted into his 
office to preach an impracticable scheme of morals, we 
shall consider a further answer, at least to professed Christians, 
as unnecessary. 2 





Art. VI— An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with the 
Principles of Christianity ; and an Examination of the 
Philosophical Reasoning by which it is defended ; with 
Observations on the Causes of War and some of its Ef- 
fects. By Jonatuan Dymonp. With a Dedication to 
Sunday-School Teachers and Scholars, and Notes, by 
Tuomas Smitu Grimxe, of Charleston, South Carolina. 
Together with an Appendix, containing Extracts from 
several of his Writings vindicating or illustrating the Prin- 
ciples of Peace. Philadelphia. J. Ashmead & Co. 
1834. 12mo. pp. xx. and 300. 


“‘] was ashamed,” said Ezra, in recapitulating the circum- 
stances of his emigration from the land of his captivity, “I 
was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way: because 
we had spoken unto the king, saying, The hand of our God 
is upon all them for good that seek him, but his power and 
his wrath is against all them that forsake him.”? This sublime 
instance of confidence in the divine protection and promises, 
though under an imperfect dispensation, has too seldom found 
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its parallel beneath the light of the Gospel. For the last fif- 
teen centuries, the example of Ezra has been putting to 
shame the great body of the professed disciples of Christ. 
They have had too little faith to believe that “the hand of 
God is upon all them for good that seek him”; and have 
therefore ‘required bands of soldiers and horsemen to help 
them against the enemy in the way.” And when the Qua- 
kers first appeared, one of the chief grounds on which they 
were persecuted by their fellow Christians, on which they 
were whipt, imprisoned, and hung by the Puritans of New 
England, was that they followed the example of Ezra, and 
preferred putting their trust in God to trusting in the imple- 
ments of bloodshed and havock. We cannot but think that 
they followed the example, breathed the spirit, and obeyed the 
law, of a greater than Ezra. We cannot but regard all war 
as entirely opposed to the precepts and the spirit of the Gos- 
pel. And this is the view, which we shall present and main- 
tain in the following article. But, while we denounce war as 
anti-Christian, we do not mean to deny the Christian name 
and character to all those, who have advocated or conducted 
wars. ‘There have been some, perhaps many Christian war- 
riors; and so there have been Christian slave-dealers, and 
there are still some Christian makers and sellers of ardent spir- 
its. With regard to these latter employments, charity readily 
pronounces the verdict; ‘‘'The times of ignorance God wink- 
ed at; but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.” 
We would cheerfully enter the same verdict with regard to 
the military profession. But let us, unbiassed by the noble 
examples of virtue and piety which have confessedly adorned 
it, view the whole subject in the light of the Gospel. 

We maintain the unlawfulness of all war, first, on the ground 
that it is opposed to the precepts of the New Testament. 
‘Resist or avenge not evil; rather suffer wrong than do 
wrong; incur fresh insult and injustice, rather than repel in- 
sult or injustice by violence,” 1s allowed on all hands to be 
the literal meaning of the precepts contained in Matthew 
v. 39-42; nor is there any thing in the context to show that 
these precepts were designed for the special guidance of the 
first disciples; but they occur in that portion of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which the Saviour’s object is most manifestly 
to develope the spirituality and the fulness of his religion, in 
contrast with the external and imperfect character of the 
VOL. XVIII. —N. S. VOL. XIII. NO. III. 48 
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Mosaic system. “Love your enemies,” says he ; and he 
holds forth as a motive to the discharge of this duty, 
“That ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,’ —a 
motive, which from its very nature renders the precept of uni- 
versal obligation ; for it is manifestly every man’s duty to do 
what will render him like his heavenly Father. Now no one 
will surely pretend that he, who wages war even in a righteous 
cause, obeys this precept. In the parable of the Samaritan, 
Jesus bids us regard as our neighbours even those, whom the 
most bitter national animosity divides from us. Could the 
Christian warrior contemplate the good Samaritan binding up 
the wounds of his fallen enemy, and then go his way, and 
with a good conscience wound or murder on the battle-field 
his own enemy ? 

In accordance with the spirit that breathes throughout our 
Saviour’s teachings, are also the Apostolic precepts: ‘ See 
that none render evil for evil unto any man ;” “‘ Avenge not 
yourselves ;” “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink ;” “Overcome evil with good.” We all admit 
the obligation of these precepts, as well as of our Saviour’s, 
upon us in our individual capacity and our social relations. 
We all are ready to quote them, condemning the murderer, 
the duellist, the quarrelsome, the revengeful, the impla- 
cable, — as requiring forbearance under the greatest personal 
injuries, forgiveness of the greatest personal wrongs. Now 
there cannot be two standards of right and wrong,—one for 
individuals and one for communities ; for the public will is 
but the aggregate of individual wills, and the public conscience 
is but the expression of the majority of individual consciences. 
Every man, who participates in a public act does his part of 
that act individually, and, as an individual, recognises its pro- 
priety and justice. He who votes for a retaliatory, revenge- 
ful measure, he who gives his voice in favor of recompensing 
evil for evil to a community or nation, as truly sins against the 
precepts of the New Testament, as if he lifted his hand in re- 
venge against his next-door neighbour. It cannot be right 
for bodies of men to do what it is wrong for individuals to do. 

But it is said that these precepts of Jesus and the Apostles 
are not to be interpreted literally, that they are to be modified 
by the existing habits and circumstances of society. 'To this 
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we reply, that they bear no limitation on the face of them, 
that the terms in which they are written are unqualified and 
full, and that it was the design and anticipated result of the 
mission of Jesus Christ to revolutionize the previously exist- 
ing customs and habits of mankind, to create “a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” All his precepts were in 
advance of the age in which he lived, nay even of the pres- 
ent age. Why not modify them all? Why is it not as rea- 
sonable to modify the precept, “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” by the habitual worldliness and ingratitude of mankind, 
as to modify the precept, ‘“‘ Love your enemies,” by military 
institutions and customs? Or why is it more absurd to assert 
that blasphemy is perfectly consistent with love to God, than 
to assert that killing our enemies in battle is consistent with 
love for them? We cannot suppress our unfeigned surprise, 
that, while so many divines and moralists have taken war un- 
der their protection and sought to justify it on Gospel grounds, 
no one has shown pity to the lovers of gain or of pleasure, 
and undertaken the equally easy task, perhaps, of so expound- 
ing the New Testament as to justify them. ‘There is no limit 
to the impiety and absurdity, to which we should be led by 
the principles of interpretation, which the Christian friends of 
war are compelled to adopt. 

Moreover the primitive Christians, who were the most likely 
to know what was the mind of Christ, generally interpreted 
his precepts so as to forbid all war. ‘The instances are numer- 
ous, in which they suffered martyrdom rather than enlist in the 
Roman armies. ‘lama Christian, and therefore I cannot 
fight ;’’—‘ I cannot fight, but I can die ;’’ —‘“‘It is not law- 
ful for a Christian to bear arms for any earthly considera- 
tions ;””— such were the last words of some of these martyred 
followers of the Prince of Peace.* ‘The earliest Christian 
fathers declare in express and strong terms the unlawfulness of 
war, even in cases where it would seem the most necessary. 
We cite the following instances of such a declaration from the 
work, the title of which we have placed at the head of this 
article. 


“ Justin Martyr and Tatian talk of soldiers and Christians as 
distinct characters; and Tatian says that the Christians declined 





* See Grimké’s Dymond, p. 61. 
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even military commands. Clemens of Alexandria calls his Chris- 
tian contemporaries, the ‘ Followers of Peace,’ and expressly tells 
us, that ‘the followers of peace used none of the implements of 
war.’ Lactantius, another early Christian, says expressly, ‘It can 
never be lawful for a righteous man to go to war.’ About the end 
of the second century, Celsus, one.of the opponents of Christianity, 
charged the Christians with refusing to bear arms even in case of 
necessity. Origen, the defender of the Christians, does not think 
of denying the fact; he admits the refusal, and justifies it, because 
war was unlawful. Even after Christianity had spread over almost 
the whole of the known world, Tertullian, in speaking of a part 
of the Roman armies, including more than one third of the stand- 
ing legions of Rome, distinctly informs us, that ‘not a Christian 
could be found amongst them.’ ” — p. 62. 

“Tertullian says; ‘Though the soldiers came to John and 
received a certain form to be observed, yet Jesus Christ, by dis- 
arming Peter, disarmed every soldier afterwards ; for custom never 
sanctions any unlawful act.’ ‘Can a soldier’s life be lawful,’ says 
he, in another work, ‘when Christ has pronounced, that he who 
lives by the sword shall perish by the sword ? Can any one, who 
possesses the peaceable doctrine of the Gospel, be a soldier, when 
it is his duty not so much asto goto law? And shall he, who 
is not to revenge his own wrongs, be instrumental in bringing 
others into chains, imprisonment, torture, death ?’ ” — p. 62. 

“‘Treneus, who lived about Anno 180, affirms, that the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, which declared that men should turn their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks, had been 
fulfilled in his time; ‘ for the Christians,’ says he, ‘have changed 
their swords and their lances into instruments of peace, and they 
know not how to fight.’ Justin Martyr, his contemporary, writes, 
—‘ That the prophecy is fulfilled, you have good reason to believe, 
for we, who in times past killed one another, do not now fight with 
our enemies.’ ‘Tertullian, who lived later, says, ‘ You must confess 
that the prophecy has been accomplished, as far as the practice 
of every individual, to whom it is applicable, is concerned.’ ” — 


p- 63 


We could quote, did our limits permit, numerous declara- 
tions of similar purport from no less than thirteen of the ear- 
liest and most eminent Christian Fathers, (including those cited 
above,) all of whom assert that the precepts of Jesus forbid 
war, and that his followers had, from the first, resolutely re- 
fused to bear arms. It is as certain as any historical fact of 
that date can be, that, for the first two centuries, Christians 
in general refused, as such, to become soldiers; and very 
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numerous are the instances on record, in which even officers 
of high rank, on becoming Christians, threw down their com- 
missions at once, deeming their profession no longer lawful.* 
Nor was it till late in the fourth century, when the church 
had lost its primitive simplicity, and become the ally of 
tyranny and oppression, that any considerable number of 
Christians could be found in the ranks of the Roman army ; 
and even then the doctrine of the lawfulness of war had not 
found its way into the works of Christian writers. 

But, if war is opposed to the precepts, it is still more so 
to the example of Jesus. It must not be forgotten, too, that 
he was placed in circumstances, in which, had he deemed 
war in any case justifiable, he might have been expected to 
advocate one and take the lead in it. His native country 
was, at the date of his public ministry, groaning under far 
heavier burdens than our fathers ever felt or feared from 
British tyranny. Indeed, it was subjected by the Romans 
to a military occupation and despotism, not unlike that to 
which Russia subjected the portion of Poland which fell to 
her share. Now, if it was right for Christian ministers to 
offer their invocations of wrath and bloodshed over banners 
to be sent to the insurgent Poles, if it was the duty of Chris- 





[* The distinction here made is recognised by the Fathers of the 
church. “ Even Tertullian himself, the warm opponent of the profession 
of arms among Christians, did not feel himself authorized altogether 
to condemn those who, having become Christians while they were 
soldiers, continued in their old profession, provided it was unattended 
with any thing which caused them to violate their fidelity as Chris- 
tians.”—.Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and Church, Vol. I. 
p. 304, who refers here to Tertullian’s work, De Corond Militis, c. xi. 
Neander also quotes (p. 306) a remarkable passage from Tertullian’s 
Apologet. c. xlii., to be explained, perhaps, by reference to the same 
distinction ; where the latter, in defending the early Christians against 
the charge of being useless citizens, says: “ We, therefore, inhabit 
this world in common with you, and we make use of baths, of shops, 
workshops, and fairs, and all that is used in the intercourse of life. 
We also carry on, in common with you, navigation, war, agriculture, 
and trade ; we take part in your occupations, and our labor, when 
needful, we give to the public service.” The editors, however, would 
observe generally, that they must not be held responsible for, nor be 
considered as going along with, all the reasonings and illustrations 
contained in this article. They would only say, that on such a subject 
all but bigots must be willing and glad to hear a strong statement of 
the argument on either side. — Epp. ] 
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tian ministers and people to foment the war of our revolution, 
then may we not presume, that it would have been right for 
the Saviour, nay, his duty, to have lighted the torch of war 
on the hill-tops of Judea, to have unfurled his banner as a 
conquering Messiah, to have blasted and destroyed the Ro- 
man legions by that miraculous power which healed even 
Roman diseases ; to have cried aloud on the feast-day to the 
thousands that came up to the temple to worship, —‘‘ Up, 
my countrymen, unsheathe the sword, avenge your invaded 
liberties, lay the usurper low, deluge your plains with his 
blood ; let Victory or Death be*your watch-word ; it is the 
cause of God, and I, his annointed Messenger, lead you to 
conquest.” But is there a word of all this? No. He pays 
tribute to Cesar, and exhorts his countrymen to do so; he 
advises and practises a quiet submission and external respect 
to the powers that be, is ready to bestow his miraculous aid 
upon the oppressors, and always takes himself out of the way, 
when there is danger that his presence will give rise to any 
hostile movement. In fine, he sanctions by his example what 
it has. been fashionable among his professed followers to term 
the tame, spiritless endurance of injuries. And would it 
shock, reader, your moral sensibilities to think of your Sa- 
viour as a man of violence and blood? Would it do away 
that tender reverence which you now cherish for his character 
to know, that, even in what you call a righteous war, he had 
destroyed human life ? Why is it not as much out of charac- 
ter for one of his disciples to be a shedder of blood, a de- 
stroyer of life, as it would have been for him? His disciples 
are commanded to imitate him, and are expressly told, that, 
if they have not the spirit of Christ, they are none of his. 
Can a maker or lover of war have his spirit? If he wasa 
peace-maker under circumstances, in which, if ever, war was 
justifiable, how can his followers fight ? 

Yet again, the example of Jesus in connexion with his 
personal enemies merits particular consideration. He never 
rushes into danger, he often retreats and hides from the 
malice of his foes ; and yet he is able, by a miracle of de- 
struction, at any moment to save himself from their hands. 
At last, when he can no longer elude their artifices, and the 
only alternative is to suffer evil or to do evil, he calmly 
chooses the former, meekly meets the traitor’s hollow embrace, 
bids the angry Peter sheathe his sword, heals the wound that 
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it had caused, utters not a word of reproach, and dies with 
a prayer of forgiveness for his murderers on his lips; and all 
this when he might have called down the lightnings of heaven 
to blast the pride of his foes. Now is not this example the 
keenest of all rebukes upon the ferocious spirit of war? And 
God has sanctified the example of Jesus, and made it om- 
nipotent in the cause of humanity and holiness. His non- 
resisting self-sacrifice on the cross has given rise, more perhaps 
than any thing else, to the philanthropic energy, that, since 
his day, has been manifested by his followers in every nation 
under heaven. It inspired fhe apostles, and gave the martyrs 
their triumph. It has gone forth with the dauntless host of 
missionaries, and made the song of praise to redeeming love 
echo from the icebergs of the Arctic and the coral reefs of 
the Pacific. It is laboring in every effort and sacrifice made 
to purify and exalt the human race. And, if God has given 
such wondrous efficacy to a single solitary instance of the 
patient endurance of injury, how vast will be the moral power 
of the Christian church, when all its members~set the exam- 
ple of non-resistance, when they all with one voice declare 
that it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong ! 

The only portion of our Saviour’s words, that is adduced 
by the advocates of war, as sanctioning the use of the sword, 
is that, where he says, —‘ He that hath a purse, let him 
take it, and likewise his scrip; and he that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment, and buy one.” * This, it is very 
evident, could not have been a literal direction to his disciples, 
for the following reasons. First, when they said, ‘ Lord, 
here are two swords,” his reply was, “ It is enough ; ” whereas, 
had he intended that they should be armed, would he not 
have ordered the nine who had not swords, to procure them? 
Secondly, he rebuked Peter for using one of the two swords 
belonging to the company. ‘Thirdly, in his examination be- 
fore Pilate he positively disclaims the sword, saying, ‘“ My 
kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight.”” These reasons incon- 
testably prove, that the words of Jesus in question are not 
to be regarded in the light of a literal command. How, then, 
are they to be interpreted ? We regard the whole verse as 
figurative ; and would convey our ideas of its meaning by the 
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following paraphrase : “* You have led a comparatively safe 
and easy life. But times of want and danger are now at hand, 
—such times as, according to the customs of men, demand the 
preparation of purse, scrip, and sword,’’ — but times, never- 
theless, which the Master intended that his disciples should 
meet with the simple preparation of the gospel of peace, and 
with no other sword, than the sword of the spirit. When he 
found that he was misunderstood, time failed him to explain 
himself farther ; but he most peremptorily forbade the literal 
application of his words, by the decisive reply, “It is enough.” 

We trust that none of our readers will raise an argument in 
favor of war, from the fact, that wars were divinely permitted, 
nay, even commanded, under the Mosaic dispensation. But, 
as a leading theological journal in this city, has recently 
drawn objections from the Old Testament to the doctrine of 
the utter unlawfulness of war, it may not be amiss to quote 
entire what Mr. Dymond has said on the subject. 


‘An argument has sometimes been advanced in favor of war 
from the Divine communications to the Jews under the adminis- 
tration of Moses. It has been said, that, as wars were allowed 
and enjoined to that people, they cannot be inconsistent with the 
will of God. 

‘‘ We have no intention to dispute, that, under the Mosaic 
dispensation, some wars were allowed, or that they were enjoined 
upon the Jews as an imperative duty. But those who refer, in 
justification of our present practice, to the authority by which the 
Jews prosecuted their wars, must be expected to produce the 
same authority for our own. Wars were commanded to the Jews, 
but are they commanded to us? ‘War, in the abstract, was never 
commanded. And, surely, those specific wars, which were en- 
joined upon the Jews for an express purpose, are neither authority 
nor example for us, who have received no such injunction, and 
can plead no such purpose. 

“Tt will, perhaps, be said that the commands to prosecute wars, 
even to extermination, are so positive and so often repeated, that 
it is not probable, if they were inconsistent with the will of 
Heaven, they would have been thus peremptorily enjoined. We 
answer, that they were not inconsistent with the will of Heaven 
then. But even then, the prophets foresaw that they were not 
accordant with the universal will of God, since they predicted that 
when that will should be fulfilled, war should be eradicated from 
the world. And by what dispensation was that will to be fulfilled ? 
By that of the ‘ Rod out of the stem of Jesse.’ ‘ 

‘But what do those who refer to the dispensation of Moses 
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maintain? Do they say that the injunctions to the Jews are 
binding upon them? If they say this, we have at least reason to 
ask them for greater consistency of obedience. That these in- 
junctions, in point of fact, do not bind them, they give sufficient 
proof, by the neglect of the greater portion of them, enforced as 
those injunctions were, by the same authority as that which com- 
manded war. They have, therefore, so far as their argument is 
concerned, annulled the injunctions by their own rejection of 
them. And out of ten precepts to reject nine and retain one, is 
a gratuitous and idle mode of argument. 

“If I be told that we still acknowledge the obligation of many of 
these precepts, | answer that we acknowledge the duties which they 
enjoin, but not because of the authority which enjoined them. We 
obey the injunctions, not because they were delivered in the law, 
but because they are enforced by Christianity. The command, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ has never been abolished ; but Christians 
do not prohibit murder because it was denounced in the decalogue, 
they would have prohibited it if the decalogue had never existed. 

** But farther ;— Some of the commands under the law Chris- 
tianity requires us to disobey. Jf a man have a stubborn and 
rebellious son, which will not obey the voice of his father, &c., 
all the men of the city shall stone him with stones that he die.* 
If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, 
or the wife of thy bosom, entice thee secretly, saying, ‘ Let us go 
and serve other gods,’ thou shalt not pity or conceal him, but thou 
shalt surely kill him; thine hand shall be first upon him to put 
him to death.t Now we know that Christianity will not sanction 
an obedience of these commands; and if we did obey them, our 
own laws would treat us as murderers. If the precepts under 
the dispensation of Moses are binding because they were pro- 
mulgated by Heaven, they are binding in all their commands and 
all their prohibitions. But some of these precepts we habitually 
disregard, and some it were criminal to obey ; and with what rea- 
son then do we refer to them in our defence ? 

‘“And why was the law superseded? Because it ‘ made nothing 
perfect.’ ‘The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.’ The manner in which the author of 
‘Truth’ prefaced some of his most important precepts, is much 
to our present purpose. ‘It hath been said by them of old time, 
An eye for an eye,’ &c. He then introduces his own precept 
with the contradistinguishing preface,— ‘But J say unto you.’ 
This, therefore, appears to be a specific abrogation of the authority 
of the legal injunctions, and an introduction of another system ; 
and this is all that our present purpose requires. The truth is, 
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that the law was abolished because of its imperfections ; yet we 
take hold of one of these imperfections in justification of our 
present practice. Is it because we feel that we cannot defend 
it by our own religion ? 

** We therefore dismiss the dispensation of Moses from any 
participation in the argument. Whatever it allowed, or whatever 
it prohibited in relation to war, we do not inquire. We ask only 
what Christianity allows and prohibits, and by this we determine 
the question. It is the more necessary to point out the inapplica- 
bility of these arguments from the Old Testament, because there 
are some persons of desultory modes of thinking, who find that 
war is allowed in ‘ the Bible,’ and who forget to inquire into the 
present authority of the permission.” — pp. 65—- 


We have shown the inconsistency of war with the precepts 
of the New Testament and the example of Jesus, and have 
rebutted, in the words of another, the counter argument which 
has been often drawn from the Old Testament. We wish 
now to show in one or two important particulars the utter 
inconsistency of war, not only with the letter of the Christian 
law, but with the general spirit of Christianity. 

We remark, first, that even the most righteous war violates 
the Christian law of justice, inasmuch as in such a war the 
punishment falls not upon the guilty, but the innocent. ‘To 
illustrate this remark by an example; suppose that, to redress 
some imaginary wrong, Great Britain should capture our 
merchant vessels, ruin our commerce, and make descents by 
fire and sword upon the unprotected portions of our sea-coast. 
Our government would repel these insults and injuries by 
declaring war, and equipping a powerful fleet to cope with 
the English maritime foree. We might, perhaps, be success- 
ful ; British ship after ship might be sunk or captured, British 
crew after crew slaughtered, till at length we could make 
peace on our own terms. And after all, our hostile efforts 
would not have affected in any considerable degree the au- 
thors of our wrongs. For who would have been the authors ? 
The King, living i in indolent luxury, unapproachable by any 
such reverse of fortune, — the ministers, who perhaps had 
blown up the coals of strife for purposes of personal or party 
ambition, the hereditary aristocracy, whose estates alone 
might perhaps be taxed a little more heavily on account of the 
expenses of the war, but that would be all, — the members of 
Parliament, who are removed to an immeasurable distance 
from all the fatigues, privations, and dangers of war. And 
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upon whom should we have avenged ourselves for the wrongs 
which these men had done us? Chiefly upon thousands of 
British seamen, who did not engage in the war voluntarily, 
but were knocked down in the streets of their cities by press- 
gangs, bound hand and foot, and thrown on board the public 
ships, to expose their lives in the cause of reckless ambition. 
And what right have we to inflict vicarious punishment ? 
Where is the leaf in the divine book, which authorizes us to 
visit upon subjects the sins of their rulers,—to punish the 
little for the offences of the great? If, when wrong is done 
us in the councils of a foreign nation, we could press our way 
at once to the throne, the council-chamber, or the hall of 
legislation, and drag forth to condign punishment the real 
authors of the injury, there would at least be in such a pro- 
cedure something of the form of justice ; but war punishes 
the innocent, leaves the guilty at home unharmed, and there- 
fore is at best such a transaction, as if we, because we had 
a sum of money stolen from us by a man now beyond our 
reach, should levy the sum upon the first man whom by fair 
or foul means we could get into our power. 

Again, the practice of war is entirely at variance with 
Christian views of the worth of the human soul. The Gos- 
pel bids us regard every man as an immortal spirit, capable 
of unending happiness or of hopeless woe, — as a being, the 
worth of whose soul worlds could not measure. It thus leads 
us to look with the most sacred forbearance upon every hu- 
man life, as eternal consequences may hinge upon its continu- 
ance. War, on the other hand, regards men as mere ma- 
chines, recognises only the earthly portion of their existence, 
and makes their death as utterly a matter of indifference as 
is the death of a brute. ‘The man, who promotes or conducts 
a war, even in what is commonly called a righteous cause, 
actually assigns a higher value to temporary and _ inferior 
worldly interests than to thousands of immortal spirits. It 
is certain that, of those who die in battle, many rush out of 
the world in the phrensy of intoxication, many after leading 
the most flagitious lives, scarcely any with that regenerate 
heart to which Jesus promises the kingdom of heaven. And 
it is equally certain, that, under the more genial influences of 
peace, many of these individuals would have formed virtuous 
and holy caracters. ‘The Christian nation, then, that en- 
gages in war, must take upon itself the responsibility of send- 
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ing immortal spirits by hundreds and thousands into perdition ; 
and that responsibility what mortal man or men shall dare to 
take ! Is there any interest so sacred, any right so dear, as 
to outweigh the worth of a single human soul? Can we be 
so deeply wounded or insulted, as to make it fitting that the 
destruction of the immortal interests, not of one, but of many 
souls, should atone for the wrong? If not, then is all war 
unjustifiable. 

We have now shown, we trust to the satisfaction of our 
readers, that the practice of war is entirely opposed to the 
precepts of the Gospel, the example of its Founder, and the 
spirit of his religion. It remains to answer one or two objec- 
tions to the general view of the subject of war, which we have 
advocated. 

It is said ; “Great principles are sometimes at stake, — 
principles, which may promote the happiness and improve- 
ment of countless generations, and which can be established 
only by war. Is it not right to fight in defence of such princi- 
ples?” We answer unhesitatingly, No. What right have we 
to take the lives, the souls, of our brethren, and offer them up, 
even on the altar of happiness and improvement ? What 
right have we to do evil that good may come? Moreover, 
God, who certainly desires the well-being of his children, has 
given us the New Testament, fu!l of unqualified precepts of 
peace, non-resistance, forgiveness, as our safest guide to hap- 
piness, our surest means of improvement. What do we say, 
then, when we assert the expediency of war? Simply this, 
—that we know, better than God, what is good for us, — that 
we are wiser than our divine Master. ‘This is the error of 
Paley, and of all those moralists who adopt expediency as 
their standard of right ; they first show, that war is necessary 
and expedient, then assert, that it cannot therefore be for- 
bidden in the Scriptures, and then make the most ludicrous 
distortions of the sacred text, in order to prove that it is not 
forbidden. ‘The contrary would seem the more modest pro- 
cess of reasoning for finite beings,—to make the first appeal 
to revelation ; then, if war be forbidden there, to determine at 
once, that it cannot be either expedient or necessary ; and 
finally to corroborate, by collateral arguments, the doctrine of 
its inexpediency and uselessness. We would rather have no 
Bible, than to have one which we are obliged to correct at 
every step by our own notions of expediency and right. 
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But, leaving Scripture out of the question, and resting the 
case entirely on expediency, we still would deny the justi- 
fiableness of war, even for the establishment of great princi- 
ples. No principle or possession can do a nation good, unless 
the nation be virtuous ; and war has always proved fatal to 
the moral character of the nations engaged in it, of the vic- 
torious no less than of the vanquished. 

If ever a war was justified by the principles in defence of 
which it was waged, it was the war of our Revolution. Let 
us cursorily examine the objects and results of that war. It 
is stated in every Fourth-of-July oration, that it was not for 
the security of individual rights or property, not to obtain 
new means of prosperity, not to throw off a yoke of iron, but 
simply by throwing off a comparatively light yoke to obtain 
entire freedom, that our ancestors commenced hostilities. 
They were increasing in numbers and wealth with unex- 
ampled rapidity. They enjoyed good laws, (indeed, in all 
important particulars, the same laws under which we are now 
living,) and generally a judicious administration of them. The 
burden of taxation was much lighter than it is under our pres- 
ent form of government. Until symptoms of rebellion ap- 
peared, there was no military occupation of the country. 
And, after troops had been stationed to keep the peace in 
the head-quarters of rebellion, they most religiously refrained 
from acts of personal violence and outrage ; and, indeed, the 
first blood that was shed in the quarrel was shed by British 
soldiers in defending themselves from the fury of a Boston 
mob. Moreover, the institutions of learning and religion were 
firmly established,— those of religion much more firmly than 
at present. Now all these blessings were cut off for a time 
by the war of the Revolution, even our colleges converted 
into barracks, and our churches into riding-schools ; and it 
may be fairly doubted whether the elements of national pros- 
perity have yet settled upon a more durable foundation, than 
that on which they stood before the first revolutionary move- 
ments. But unless it bring solid advantages with it, national 
independence is but a name. ‘That name indeed we have, — 
we have a union too, which has been on the brink of disso- 
lution ever since it was formed,—rulers also of our own 
choice, about whose respective claims the country is kept in 
ceaseless commotion, towns, neighbourhoods, and families dis- 
tracted by party broils, and the public prints filled with 
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calumny. We would not assert that these are all the fruits 
that we have reaped from the revolutionary struggle ; much 
less would we deny that he, who makes even the wrath of 
man to praise him, may yet educe great and increasing good 
from the events of that decisive period. But we do believe, 
that, had the war for independence never taken place, our 
country would have been much more prosperous, virtuous, 
and happy, than at present. Nor need we have remained 
for ever in subjection to British power. We might perhaps 
have purchased the right of self-government and indepen- 
dence, or gained it ere this, by free concession, or by out- 
growing the mother country, and becoming too strongly a 
preponderant weight on this side the Atlantic for her to poize 
on the other; or, had we still retained our connexion with 
Great Britain, we should long since have obtained our right 
of representation in Parliament, in favor of granting which 
there was at the time of the war a large and constantly in- 
creasing party, particularly in the House of Commons. 

But, whatever might have been our present condition had 
not the war taken place, it is very certain that the war in- 
troduced many sources of moral corruption previously’ un- 
known. Infidelity was, up to that date, exceedingly rare ; 
nor had there been any instance, in which a man who openly 
scorned his Saviour had obtained ascendency in the land. 
But Thomas Paine, at once a drunkard and a deist, was 
deemed a man well fitted to help on the work of war, was 
advised to come to this country by Dr. Franklin, was the 
confidential friend of Jefferson, received a largess from the 
poverty-stricken Congress, and numerous honors and emolu- 
ments from the governments of New York and Pennsylvania ; 
and yet it is very certain, that, ten years previously, a man 
of his character would have found nothing in this country but 
merited obscurity and ignominy. ‘The popularity of his 
political works gave his “ Age of Reason” an early and ex- 
tensive circulation throughout the country. Several of the 
civil and military heads of the nation, during the war, were 
avowed or well-known unbelievers ; the poison of infidelity 
was in various ways infused into the army, and has been work- 
ing its way deeper and deeper into the body politic ever since. 
Then again, it is certain, that, prior to the war of the Revo- 
lution, intemperance was a rare and dreaded evil, and com- 
paratively little use was made of ardent spirits. The exposure 
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and fatigue of a military life led the soldiers to the habit of 
drinking freely, while multiplied public meetings of various 
kinds, the unsettled habits generated by war, and the danger, 
anxiety, and loss connected with it, led to the formation of 
similar habits by those at home. ‘Thus the close of the war 
found our nation one of the most intemperate nations, perhaps, 
in the world ; and thousands of the soldiers, who won the 
victory for us, have been cast by this vice alone upon the 
reluctant charity of the public. ‘The Sabbath, too, was uni- 
versally reverenced prior to the Revolution. War does not, 
cannot recognise a Sabbath. ‘The whole nation were then 
too deeply interested in, and too closely connected with the 
military operations and movements, to observe any day as 
strictly a day of calm and holy rest; and the “ vulgar Protest- 
ant prejudice,” (as one of our distinguished naval commanders 
has seen fit to call it,*) that the Sabbath ought to be re- 
ligiously observed, has been losing ground in the community 
ever since. ‘Time would fail us to enumerate the evils which 
war has brought upon our country, — the ways in which it 
has fitted many times as many souls for perdition as it has 
stretched bodies on the field of battle. We leave our readers 
to judge, whether a war fraught with consequences so direful, 
(and yet with less direful consequences than almost any other 
war on record,) was justifiable on the mere score of ex- 
pediency. 

But, in illustrating the disastrous moral effects directly 
resulting from war, we have exhibited but a part of the pic- 
ture. The practice of war, requiring naval and military 
establishments in time of peace, perpetuates military tastes 
and feelings in the community, and keeps open a perennial 
source of evil influences. Neither the navy nor the army has 
ever been a school of morality and piety ; our navy and army 
cannot claim to be so. We speak not of private characters ; 
did we, we should speak in terms of unqualified commendation 
of the intelligence, generosity, and moral purity of many of 
the officers, with whom it has been our happiness to be ac- 
quainted ; nay more, we should mention those whom we have 
known as being examples and models of Christian piety. 
But, leaving individual characters out of the question, we 
would speak only of general features, and of public measures 
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and transactions. We would refer to the almost entire desti- 
tution of religious instruction and influence, to which the 
army and the navy are abandoned ; the army having no chap- 
lains, and the navy very few, while most of the military posts 
and the navy yards are so situated, that their inhabitants can- 
not enjoy the means of religion in company with their fellow- 
citizens. We would refer to the infidelity and immorality 
which some of its best friends acknowledge as existing in the 
Military Academy at West Poini, where the cadets are left 
without any religious service or instruction except a single at- 
tendance upon public worship on Sabbath morning ; where the 
Sabbath is officially recognised as a day of study, and is often 
selected as a season for special military parade or duty ; where 
young men, formed for distinguished places in the community, 
are entirely excluded from all the humanizing, elevating, purify- 
ing influences of domestic and social life. “We would refer to 
the general regulations of the army and navy, which recognise 
none of the institutions and ordinances of religion, and not 
unfrequently demand their violation. We would remind some 
of our readers of the naval salutes that have startled them at 
the very hour of public worship. We would not have it for- 
gotten, till such abuses be remedied, that the present bishop 
of Ohio, when chaplain at West Point, remonstrated in vain 
against the military entrée of the Inspector on the Sabbath, 
and, immediately after the unholy parade, the roll of drums, 
and roar of artillery, took for his text, ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy” ; and that the chaplain’s dis- 
missal or resignation was so nearly consequent upon this act 
of moral courage, as fully to authorize the supposition, that 
they stood in the relation of cause and effect. ‘These state- 
ments may suffice to illustrate the deleterious moral tendency 
of peace establishments, which ought in fairness to be taken 
into the account in every argument upon the expediency of 
war. ; 

Now, if these things be so, the immediate and forced estab- 
lishment even of principles ‘of prime importance cannot be 
worth the tremendous sacrifices incurred by war and by every 
military institution and custom. 

But some of our readers, who admit the unlawfulness of 
aggressive war, may yet advocate what they call defensive 
war, on the ground that self-defence is a divinely implanted 
instinct of human nature. So are hunger and thirst divinely 
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implanted instincts. And shall not God be allowed to govern 
what he has implanted ? He has inscribed in his word the 
law of temperance for the government of the instincts of 
hunger and thirst ; and we unhesitatingly admit its obligation. 
Why not as freely and fully admit the supremacy of the laws, 
— ‘Love your enemies,” and “‘ Recompense to no man evil 
for evil,” over the instinct of self-defence? But we go yet 
farther ; we deny that there is any such thing as defensive 
war. We deny altogether the connexion of war with the 
instinct of self-defence. ‘This instinct is simple and spon- 
taneous, — it is that which raises the arm to ward off a blow 
when aimed, which adds wings to the feet when the loosen- 
ing crag overhangs our path. It does not invent gunpowder, 
or erect armories, or forge swords or spears. ‘These are the 
work of cool calculation and of arduous effort, — not the hasty 
offspring of untutored instinct. War implies calculation, art, 
and science, and therefore cannot be justified on the ground 
that it is the prompting of instinct. Moreover, war necessa- 
rily implies attack as well as defence,—a determination to 
murder others as well as a wish to avoid being murdered our- 
selves. If we could invent some process by which our ene- 
mies could be disarmed without injury to life or limb, such a 
process would be defensive war ; but to nothing beyond this 
could the name be fairly applied. 

The nominal division of wars into aggressive and defensive 
has long presented a barrier to the diffusion of right ideas on 
this subject. The unjustifiableness of aggressive war has 
been generally admitted ; but every nation has always con- 
trived to style its own wars defensive. ‘There never has been 
or can be a war incapable of being plausibly justified on this 
ground, —a ground assumed alike by both parties in every 
international quarrel. When we so recently apprehended a 
war with France, had our government declared war, it would 
have been termed a defensive war; for France had not only 
withheld our money, but had thereby assailed that indefinable 
abstraction, called national honor,—a thing, we are taught 
to believe, infinitely more precious than life, prosperity, or 
virtue. Then, if, on the other hand, France had declared 
war, it would have been deemed by her citizens a defensive 
war; for their property on the seas had been wantonly threat- 
ened, and their national honor outraged. But, if our reason- 
ing on this point has been sound, we have shown that defen- 
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sive war is a contradiction of terms, — that the only distinc- 
tion to be made among wars is between those where there is 
a greater, and those where there is a less degree of provo- 
cation. 

** But how are we to do,” some of our readers will ask, 
** when provocation reaches its utmost extremity, — when our 
lives or the lives of our friends are endangered by the lawless 
force whether of individuals or of armies? Shall we not, then, 
repel offered violence by violence?”’ We answer, No. Duty 
is yours ; events are in God’s hands. And what though he 
let you fall a sacrifice to the principles of the Gospel? You 
fall as Jesus fell, and your example will, within the sphere 
of your influence, exert the same benign influence, which his 
example has exerted over the whole world. 

But we believe, that the path of peace will almost uniformly 
be found the path of safety. ‘The same Being, who has 
given the law, “Resist not evil,” holds in his hands the hearts 
of all men, and adjusts the course of providence ; and he can 
and doubtless will protect those who keep his law. Wherever 
the principle of non-resistance to evil has been put in practice, 
he has owned and blessed it; and the history of mankind 
presents several most striking contrasts, in which those who 
have taken the sword have perished by it, while under similar 
circumstances the friends of pesce have been preserved. 
The Jews in their last war trusted to arms ; and they exhibit- 
ed a scene of destruction and carnage never surpassed. ‘The 
Christian residents of the city, we are told, deeming it unlaw- 
ful to fight, and relying solely on divine guidance, retired 
unharmed through the posts of the enemy to a little village 
beyond Jordan, and were all saved. The Puritan fathers of 
New England were men of war, and were engaged in con- 
stant hostility with the Indians ; how many of New England’s 
purest and best sons fell a sacrifice to savage barbarity! In 
the midst of six savage tribes of the same origin and charac- 
ter with the aborigines of New England, settled William 
Penn and his Quaker followers. Truth, honesty, and kind- 
ness were their only weapons ; their unbarred houses and un- 
protected firesides their only forts. Human calculation would 
have pronounced their days numbered and finished. But the 
same God had created the souls of the savages and uttered 
the law of peace, and they were fitted to each other; for 
harmony reigns through all the works of his hands. The 
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Indians saw that the Quakers were men of peace, and could 
not find it in their hearts to molest them, or to treat them 
otherwise than affectionately and kindly. ‘Thus there was 
strength in the very weakness of the Pennsylvanians ; and 
for more than seventy years, during which all the other 
provinces of North America were the theatre of the most 
heart-rending barbarity, Pennsylvania had not so much as 
a single armed man. In New England, too, the Indians al- 
ways spared, when they knew them, the houses and _ persons 
of the Quakers, as also throughout the country those of 
the kindred brotherhood of the Moravians. The Society of 
Friends can, in the whole history of Indian warfare, notice 
the death of only three of their number; and two of these 
were men, who went to their labor with unloaded muskets 
to frighten the Indians, and the third was a woman who had 
fled to a fort for protection.* ‘The experience of the Quakers 
during the Irish rebellion in 1798 was similar. ‘That was a 
season of cold-blooded murder and outrage, exasperated by 
all the venom of religious bigotry. ‘The Quakers shrunk not 
from danger ; but put forth that loftiest of all courage, which 
consists in returning good for evil, blessing for cursing. And 
God _ preserved them ; and, when strangers passed through 
the desolated streets, and ‘beheld here and there a single 
house standing uninjured, they would point to it and say, — 
“'That doubtless is a Quaker’s house.” Only one fell, and 
he had assumed arms and regimentals.t What a glorious 
commentary are facts like these upon the text of Solomon ; 
“‘When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him”! Now do not the cases 
above enumerated and others of a similar character authorize 
the presumption, that God would in like manner favor all 
those, who, instead of trusting to implements of war and 
bloodshed, should trust in Providence and in the power of 
virtue and of love? Such instances of the success of a 
pacific policy would show, that war is not even the surest 
means of defence and safety from actually impending danger, 
and thus would drive the advocates of war from their last 
refuge-ground. 

But it is time for us to draw our discussion to a close. We 
have spoken strongly on this subject; for we feel strongly. 





* See Grimké’s Dymond, pp. 94 - 96, + Ibid. pp. 96, 167, 168. 
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We have used the language of firm conviction ; and have used 
it sincerely. Our faith in the divine origin of Christianity is 
not one whit stronger than our persuasion, that the precepts 
and example of Jesus forbid war of every kind. 

Let us not, then, be too harshly censured for having spoken 
so freely of that war for our country’s liberty, which we have 
been educated to regard as a holy war. We venerate the 
characters of many who were engaged in it, and doubt not, 
that they were urged by a high sense of duty, and a spirit of 
self-sacrifice worthy of the noblest enterprise. We revere the 
character of Washington as we revere that of hardly any 
human being ; nor have we a doubt, that, were he now living, 
he would be one in mind with ourselves on the subject of 
war. He was a friend of peace; and of all great military 
chieftains whose history we have read, he is the only one, 
in whom the virtues of peace were not tarnished by the smoke 
of the battle-field. But, while we honor those whom our 
country honors, we must look for principles to a greater than 
they ; and, if in our opinion they saw but part of the counsel 
of God, if to our ear the voice of Jesus forbids every act of 
violence and bloodshed, how can we, against his word, put in 
an exception in favor even of the wars of our own people? 

We are aware that the doctrine of the unlawfulness of war 
will appear to many of our readers strange, to some displeas- 
ing. But equally strange and displeasing would the doctrine, 
that man has no right to enslave his fellow-man, have appear- 
ed in New England seventy years ago. Equally strange and 
displeasing has the doctrine, that the traffic in ardent spirits is 
an unchristian business, appeared within the remembrance of 
most of our readers. And we have no doubt, that, fifty years 
hence, the unlawfulness of war will be deemed, as we now 
deem the unlawfulness of slavery, — too obvious to need 
proof. 

We dismiss the subject by commending it to the devout 
inquiries and earnest efforts of Christians. If swords are to 
be beaten into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks, 
it must be by Christian hands. ‘The worst aspects of war are 
those which it bears in the light of the Gospel. The cause 
of peace puts forth its strongest claims in the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is a cause, in which Christian ministers are 
bound to be peculiarly active in enlightening and guiding 
public opinion. They cannot, indeed, put an end to war. 
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But they can produce a state of things, in which all Christians 
shall be the firm friends of peace, —in which the advocates 
of war will be obliged first of all to throw aside the New 
Testament, —in which the banner of the cross shall never 
again wave over the field of carnage. It is our heart’s desire 
and prayer, that the principles of non-resistance, and universal 
forgiveness and love, may ere long be so inseparably connect- 
ed with the Gospel, that every follower of the Lord Jesus 
shall say, as did the martyr of early times, — “I am a Chris- 
tain and therefore cannot fight.” Then will Christianity gain 
speedy and universal ascendency ; and the peace and good 


will, reigning in a regenerated world, will render glory to God 
in the highest. 





Art. VII.— Discourses on Various Suljects. By the Rev. 
Orvitte Dewey. New York. David Felt & Co. 
1835. 12mo. pp. 299. 


In noticing these Discourses, we would wish to keep out of 
view, as far as possible, that their author is one of ourselves ; 
that he is our personal friend; that his religious opinions are 
in the main our own; that he has been one of the most regu- 
lar and valuable contributors to the pages of this work ; that 
this very number opens with one of his articles, the first which 
he has given us since his return from abroad ; — these things, 
we say, we would fain keep out of sight, in noticing these 
Discourses, because we desire to consider them on the ground 
of their own separate merit, as specimens of the religious lit- 
erature of the day, or rather as evidences of what may be 
done by the pulpit for the public mind and for individual souls. 
If we had never hefore heard of their author, we are quite 
sure, that we should have pronounced them remarkable per- 
formances. If we had been ignorant of the religious denom- 
ination to which he is considered to belong, we are certain 
that we should have hailed his works as powerful aids, to the 
Christian cause universal ; that we should have said, Here is 
a preacher who understands the object of preaching, and can 
effect that object ; here is a man who can speak to the human 
heart, and make it listen ; who can address the human soul, 
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and move it to the best and highest purposes, those purposes 
which are alone consistent with its own wants and its own 
spiritual nature. 

The distinguishing pecuuarity of these discourses, is, in 
fact, that they aim to persuade and convince men, with an 
earnestness and power from which there is no escaping, of 
their spiritual and immortal nature,—of the exceeding and 
eternal worth of that nature, —of the primary obligation to 
value and cultivate it,— of the inexpressible sin of neglect- 
ing, abusing, perverting it. The title-page announces Dis- 
courses on various subjects, — and they are various in the com- 
mon sense of the word,—but still they are only different 
points of view from which the attention is directed to one cen- 
tral prospect. Whatever be the name of the discourse, its 
great end and aim is to bring men to acknowledge, — not cold- 
ly and theoretically, but earnestly and abidingly, — that they 
are responsible creatures, immortal creatures, living under the 
eye and government of an infinite God, and having far higher 
trusts and interests than any which belong to this world alone. 
Whether the discourse be “on Human Nature,” or on “the 
Appeal of Religion to Human Nature,” or “on Religious 
Sensibility Ay or “ Religious Indifference,” the purpose of the 
preacher is always to show that religion is man’s proper ele- 
ment, real happiness, true nobility. And he pursues this pur- 
pose with an earnestness of tone, a copiousness of illustration, 
a force of reasoning, and a constant directness of application, 
which absolutely insist ona hearing, and which rivet the at- 
tention of the soul to the one spiritual object. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, that this volume consists of separate discourses 
on various subjects, there is an almost epic unity, which connects 
one with another, and binds the whole together. It is rare to 
meet with a collection of sermons, from which the impression 
derived is of so single a character. 

Although we are aware that extracts from a book often lose 
their effect as specimens, by being taken away from their 
proper place and connexion, yet we will venture to give a 
few from these discourses, because we are satisfied that they 
will create a desire in those who read them to read the whole 
volume; and we wish that the volume may be read by as 
many as possible. If it be read, we can have little doubt with 
respect to its influence. 

We will quote from the first discourse, a part of the wri- 
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ter’s defence of human nature against a cold and sneering phi- 
losophy, against the proverbial calumnies of a certain set of 
sages, whose selfish sarcasm too often passes for wisdom. 


* But in the third place; where, let us ask, has this man stud- 
‘ ied human nature? Lord Chesterfield observes, — and the obser- 
vation is worthy of a man who never seems to have looked beneath 
the surface of any thing, — that the Court and the Camp are the 
places, in which a knowledge of mankind is to be gained. And 
we may remark, that it is from two fields not altogether dissimilar, 
that our skeptic about virtue always gains his knowledge of man- 
kind : I mean, from fashion and business; the two most artificial 
; spheres of active life. Our objector has witnessed heartless civil- 
t ities, and imagines that he is acquainted with the deep fountains 
of human nature. Or, he has been out into the paths of busi- 
ness, and seen men girt up for competition, and acting in that ar- 
tificial state of things which trade produces; and he imagines that 
he has witnessed the free and unsophisticated workings of the 
human heart; he supposes that the laws of trade are also the 
laws of human affection. He thinks himself deeply read in the 
book of the human heart, that unfathomable mystery, because he 
is acquainted with notes and bonds, with cards and compliments. 
** How completely, then, is this man disqualified from judging of 
human nature! There is a power, which few possess, which 
none have attained in perfection; a power to unlock the retired, 
the deeper, and nobler sensibilities of men’s minds, to draw out 
the hoarded and hidden virtues of the soul, to open the fountains 
which custom and ceremony and reserve have sealed up: it is a 
power, I repeat, which few possess, — how evidently does our ob- 
i jector possess it not, — and yet, without some portion of which, no 
3 man should think himself qualified to study human nature. Men 
know but little of each other, after all; but little know how many 
good and tender affections are suppressed and kept out of sight, by 
; diffidence, by delicacy, by the fear of appearing awkward or os- 
tentatious, by habits of life, by education, by sensitiveness, and 
even by strong sensibility, that sometimes puts on a hard and 
rough exterior for its own check or protection. And the power 
} that penetrates all these barriers, must be an extraordinary one. 
There must belong to it charity, and kindness, and forbearance, 
and sagacity, and fidelity to the trust which the opening heart re- 
poses in it. But how peculiarly, I repeat, how totally devoid of 
this power of opening and unfolding the real character of his 
fellows, must be the scoffer at human nature ! 
*‘T have said that this man gathers his conclusions from the most 
) formal and artificial aspects of the world. He never could have 
F drawn them from the holy retreats of domestic life, — to say noth- 
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ing of those deeper privacies of the heart of which I have just been 
speaking ; — he never could have drawn his conclusions from those 
family scenes, where unnumbered, nameless, minute, and inde- 
scribable sacrifices are daily made, by thousands and ten thousands 
all around us; he never could have drawn them from the self- 
devoting mother’s cares, or from the grateful return, the lovely 
assiduity and tenderness of filial affection; he never could have 
derived his contemptuous inference from the sick-room, where 
friendship, in silent prayer, watches and tends its charge. No: 
he dare not go out from our dwellings, from our temples, from 
our hospitals, — he dare not tread upon the holy places of the land, 
the high places, where the devout have prayed, and the brave have 
died ; and proclaim, that patriotism is a visionary sentiment, and 
piety a selfish delusion, and charity a pretence, and virtue a 
name.” — pp. 20-22. 


But the writer discriminates. He is by no means blind to 
the weaknesses, errors, sins, and wickednesses of men. . It is 
the impartial truth of his estimate, which places him on ground 
so high and strong. He says; 


‘True it is, and I would not be one to weakengnor obscure the 
truth, that man is sinful ; but he is not satisfied with sinning. Not 
his conscience only, but his wants, his natural affections, are not 
satisfied. He pays deep penalties for his transgressions. And 
these sufferings proclaim a higher nature. The pain, the disap- 
pointment, the dissatisfaction, that wait on an evil course, show 
that the human soul was not made to be the instrument of sin, but 
its lofty avenger. ‘The desolated affections, the haggard counte- 
nance, the pallid and sunken cheek, the sighings of grief, proclaim 
that these are ruins indeed, but they proclaim, that something 
noble has fallen into ruin, — proclaim it by signs mournful, yet 
venerable, like the desolations of an ancient temple, like its brok- 
en walls, and fallen columns, and the hollow sounds of decay that 
sink down heavily among its deserted recesses. 

“The sinner, I repeat it, is a sufferer. He seeks happiness in 
low and unworthy objects, —that is his sin : but he does not find 
it there, — and that is hisglory. No, he does not find it there: he 
returns disappointed and melancholy; and there is nothing on 
earth so eloquent as his grief. Read it in the pages of a Byron 
and a Burns. There is nothing in literature so touching as these 
lamentations of noble but erring natures, in the vain quest of a 
happiness which sin and the world can never give. The sinner is 
often dazzled by earthly fortune and pomp, but it is in the very 
midst of these things, that he sometimes most feels their empti- 
ness; that his higher nature most feels that it is solitary and un- 
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satisfied. © It is in the giddy whirl of frivolous pursuits, and amuse- 
ments, that his soul oftentimes is sick and weary with trifles and 
vanities ; that ‘he says of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, What 
doeth it?’ 

*‘ And yet it is not bare disappointment, nor the mere destitution of 
happiness caused by sin, — it is not these alone that give testimo- 
ny to a better nature. There is a higher power that bears sway in 
the human heart. It is remorse, — sacred, uncompromising re- 
morse, that will hear of no selfish calculations of pain and pleas- 
ure; that demands to suffer; that, of all sacrifices on earth, save 
those of benevolence, brings the only willing victim. What lofty 
revenge does the abused soul thus take, for its offences ; never, no, 
never, in all its anger, punishing another, as, in its justice, it pun- 
ishes itself!’ — p. 25-27. 


The conclusion is pressed again and again, as in the follow- 


ing paragraph. 


“OQ! my brethren, it is a pitiable desecration of such a na- 
ture as ours to give it up to the world. Some baser thing might 
have been given, without regret; but to bow down reason and 
conscience, to bind them to the clods of earth; to contract those 
faculties that spread themselves out beyond the world, even to in- 
finity, — to contract them to worldly trifles, — it is pitiable ; it is 
something to mourn and to weep over. He who sits down in a 
dungeon which another has made, has not such cause to bewail 
himself, as he who sits down in the dungeon which he has thus 
made for himself. Poverty and destitution are sad things; but 
there is no such poverty, there is no such destitution, as that of a 
covetous and worldly heart. Poverty is a sad thing; but there is 
no man so poor, as he who is poor in his affections and virtues. 
Many a house is full, where the mind is unfurnished and the heart 
is empty ; and no hovel of mere penury ever ought to be so sad as 
that house. Behold, it is left desolate, —to the immortal, it is left 
desolate, as the chambers of death. Death is there indeed; and 
it is the death of the soul! ’’ — pp. 55, 56. 


And now let us turn over the next half of the volume, and 
we find the same pleadings and strivings, the same tone of 
deeply engaged remonstrance, the same great end proposed 
and enforced; we meet the same spirit engaged in the same 
work. Now, the particular theme is religious indifference. 
Who can be indifferent, —what man can be indifferent, to 
that which most concerns him as a man? What thinking 
creature can be indifferent to the end of his being, and the 
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Ordainer of his condition and destiny? Let him consider the 
picture of his own life. 


‘¢ Whenever a man looks around him, there are certain things 
which he must acknowledge. He is a living man, and there is a 
scene of life, there are events and ordinances of life for him to 
pass through, ~— events and ordinances of life which he must pass 
through, let his character be what it may. It is striking indeed, 
to think that every mind, however reckless and trifling, must fall 
upon all the trials, the allotments, the fates of this mortal and mo- 
mentous existence. The boast of health is no shield against 
disease ; nor the frivolity of pleasure, against sadness and sorrow. 
Avarice must come to the hour of utter destitution; and pride to 
the hour of utter prostration. How powerful a call to religion, 
then, is life itself! How powerfully does it forbid all indifference ! 
Life, I repeat, with all that makes it up; with all its great and sol- 
emn ordinations of toil, and endurance, and vicissitude, and sick- 
ness, and affliction ; with all its periods, —of glowing youth, and 
sober manhood, and thoughtful age; life, with its trembling ties of 
friendship, its holy rites of marriage, its sympathies of kindred, 
and its homes of affection; with its attendance on sickness and 
Janguishment, and its last sad offices to the beings of its love and 
companionship, — life, I repeat, the body’s frailty and decay, the 
soul’s conflict, the mind’s discipline, the heart’s solemn monitress, 
—QOh! who can look with indifference to the Ordainer of such a 
lot? Who can live, and die, in perfect unconcern with regard to the 
Being who has made him tolive and die? I confess that to my own 
mind, it seems inevitable that I should be moved in some way, yes, 
religiously moved, by this experience of life. If I were impious, I 
should rail at it; if I were devout, | should humbly submit to its 
discipline ; but not to feel at all! — I must be a stock, or a stone ! 
Life, — by every joy, by every sorrow of it!—life is no neutral 
scene ; and how can,—how can he who experiences it, be 
neutral?’ — pp. 163, 164. 


The preacher considers the apologies which are made for 
religious indifference, and shows them to be futile. He fol- 
lows up this state of mind, and breaks down all its defences. 
He contemplates it, as it stands exposed and without defence, 
and declares it to be incomprehensible. 


‘* To me, I must confess, this state of mind is one of the great- 
est of mysteries. We hear much of the mysteries of religion, and 
the negligent and indifferent are the very persons, perhaps, who 
complain most of mysteries, and even make of them an apology 
for their indifference. But I confess that they themselves present 
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in their own persons, anomalies and mysteries, that go farther than 
all others, to stagger and confound, not only faith, but reason itself. 
It is the most inconceivable thing in human experience, that any 
man with the feelings and the reflections of a man, should be able to 
take and hold a position of absolute indifference, with regard to a 
subject so all-embracing and intimately connected with him, as 
religion. If I did not know the fact to be so; if it were not a 
matter of confession and even of boast with some, I should scarce- 
ly be able to believe it. No testimony, I am ready to say, — 
nothing but confession, could convince me of it. For I do not 
know what the life of a mind is, that can be thus estranged from 
religion. Occupying a point of space amidst infinite systems of 
beauty and harmony, —a breathing hour of time, between the 
eternity past, and the eternity to come; seeing clear manifestations 
of boundless power and wisdom on every side in the whole crea- 
tion, and yet ignorant of ten thousand mysteries, that fill that 
creation from its lowest depth to its topmost height; a mind seeing 
this, and feeling this, and tried, too, with the ten thousand events 
of life, — ay, and suffering, oftentimes sinking, and yet at other 
times soaring and aspiring to things infinite and immortal ; — that 
mind, I say, — what is it?— What is it made of, and what is it 
made for, if it does not sometimes stretch out the hand of entreaty, 
for a guidan. 2 and support, for a voice of teaching and a solution 
of mysteries, beyond this world? Let it be so, that right, and 
rectitude, and obligation, and duty were all out of the question: 
yet where is curiosity? Where is the questioning that belongs to 
a thoughtful and intelligent creature, amidst a scene like this? It 
is amystery, I will not say, of iniquity; but it is a mystery of dul- 
ness, surpassing all comprehension. O! men of this world, who- 
soever ye are! —O! men who are altogether of this world! — talk 
not to us of our mysteries, till ye have cleared up your own mys- 
teries. A mind, insensible to all the highest interests of a mind, 
—a mind, bereft of all the attributes of a thinking, inquiring, suf- 
fering, unsatisfied being, — what is it, I ask again? Is it matter, 
or spirit?—JIs it an earthly creature? No; for its thoughts 
stretch beyond the earth. Is it a heavenly being? No, for it 
cares not for heaven. What is it then, and where is its place? 
W here in the universe of things 1s its place ? 

* Ah! how surely is that out of its place, for which no position 
can be found, in the eye of reason, or of common sense, or even 
of imagination! Let him who has wandered, — whether in the 
ways of gain, or of philosophy, or of fashion, to the verge of that 
shadowy region, that shore of spectral illusions, that world of 
spiritual death and mental chaos, where nothing is right, nor reas- 
onable, nor sure, nor safe, — let him start back, as from the gulf 
of annihilation, and return to the way of life. Let him turn back 
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to the solid ground of faith, of reason, of wisdom. Let him en- 
ter upon the path that is bright with truth and virtue, — the path 
that shineth brighter and brighter to the perfect day.” — p. 171-173. 


This is preaching with power, and it must be with effect. 
Surely no man, no living and unburied man, can hear this, can 
read this, and not be moved, at least fora time. We do not 
mean that the considerations presented here are new; we do 
not mean that the appeals and remonstrances here uttered, 
have never been uttered before ; but they are here presented 
and uttered with a directness, with a reality, joined at the 
same time with a dignity and beauty, which it is rare to find 
in sermons. We need say nothing of Mr. Dewey’s style. 
Every one who has read the sermons, or even the above ex- 
tracts from them, will see what itis. It exactly befits the 
thought. It isthe spontaneous language of an earnest and elo- 
quent spirit. It has starts, and breaks, and parentheses with- 
in parentheses, — but no confusion, no obscurity. We see how 
it might be criticized; but we shall not criticize it, and we 
would not have it other than it is ;— or, if different in some 
few respects, not so different as to change its character. 


NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Sermons by Natuan Parker, D. D., late Pastor of the South 
Church and Parish, Portsmouth, N. H. Published by a Committee 
of the Parish. With a Memair of the Author, by Henry Ware, Jr., 
Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard 
University. Portsmouth: J. W. Foster, and J. F. Shores. 1835. 
8vo. pp. xcii. and 402. — Having inserted in a former number of 
this Journal * an extended memoir of the life, character, and gen- 
ius of Dr. Parker, we the less regret that our present limits will 
permit as but barely to notice the appearance of this interesting 
and valuable selection from his Discourses. The reader will in 
justice remember, and in a few instances he may have occasion to 
remember, that most of them were prepared with no view to pub- 
lication, in the ordinary, and often, we may presume, in the hur- 
ried preparation for the pulpit, and that they now appear under the 
many and great disadvantages of a posthumous work. Still it 

would be difficult to find a volume of sermons more likely to bene- 
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fit the general reader, or to interest and edify the seriously dis- 
posed; and when considered in connexion with Dr. Parker’s prac- 
tical turn of mind, and downrightness of character, and the single- 
ness of purpose with which he devoted himself to the duties of 
the ministry, they sufficiently account for his uncommon success. 
Sometimes, as in the two discourses on ‘‘ The Sabbath,” he evinces 
considerable research, and clear and powerful reasoning ; at others, 
as in the two discourses on ‘‘ Amusements,” and in that on ‘‘ The 
Signs of the Times,” he is chiefly remarkable for careful obser- 
vation, just thought, and the habit of a wise moral and spiritual 
discrimination. In regard to style and manner, the discourses 
throughout are plain, serious, direct, and strong, like their author’s 
mind, occasionally, but not often, rising into a fervid earnestness, 
and bursts of natural eloquence. A short passage or two must 
suffice as specimens, and we begin by giving one from a sermon 
on the ‘ Distinction between Saints and Sinners.” 


* But on this subject we need not pass beyond the sacred record of 
God’s word. There all mankind are treated as if divided into two 
great classes, saints and sinners. But you may say that the Gospel 
was a new dispensation; that at its first promulgation it made a wide 
difference between those who received and those who rejected it ; that 
on the one hand were the formal Jews and the idolatrous heathen, and 
on the other the simple, spiritual worshippers of the true God ; that be- 
tween those who are educated in the principles and forms of Chris- 
tianity there can exist no such wide distinction as between an idclater 
and a Christian. It is granted that the visible distinction may not be 
so great. But are all who are educated in the forms of Christianity 
imbued with its spirit? No. Then between them, so far as regards 
actual character, there may be as real a difference, as between the 
Pagan and the true disciple of Christ. It is with the character of the 
heart, as it appears in the view of God, that we are now concerned ; 
and I see not that this may not vary as essentially now as when Paul 
preached the Gospel. Besides, the Gospel dispensation looks forward 
to the utter overthrow and destruction of the world. It brings into 
view the final judgment, and declares to us the principles on which all 
things will be adjusted. Does it bring into view any class of men, who 
on the day of final decision will be numbered neither with the righ- 
teous nor the wicked? Does it reveal the fact, that in the unseen 
world there is fitted up a place for the abode of those who on earth 
had no decided religious character ? No. On that day all are to be 
arranged in two great classes, those on the right hand and those on the 
left hand of the Judge; those who are to be approved, and those who 
are to be condemned. What a momentous concern then ought to press 
upon the soul of every man ! ” — pp. 22, 23. 


We give another passage from a sermon on the “‘ Characteristics 
of the Teachings of Jesus,” in which the preacher is dwelling on 
that of love. 


“Tt is to this trait in his character, that I wish particularly to direct 
your attention. By the honest friends of Christianity, many devices 
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have been invented and practised, to give power and interest to its in- 
structions. The terrors of the Lord have been proclaimed, in the ap- 
propriate language of power acting for destruction. The passion of 
fear has been wrought upon without measure, and all the passions 
associated with it have been perseveringly addressed. The power of 
party has been tried, and so has that of pomp, of show, and of boasting, 
of forms and ceremonies, of fasts and prayers. But has the power of 
love been uniformly, and extensively tried? Has the true spirit of 
Jesus ever yet been fully exhibited, either by his ministers or his 
church ? I fear that it has not; and that even some good men are 
most wofully deceived as to the tendency of their own influence. I see 
some indications of what a spirit of love can do, and the marks of base 
subjection to earthly influence, scattered together over the leaves of 
the Christian history. Its few bright pages are disfigured by crimes ; 
but yet they are full of encouragement. I ask if the unfeeling menace 
can awaken a moral sensibility in the bosoms of wretched sinners, and 
excite them to repentance and reformation. I see the experiment 
tried ; and the resentful passions are awakened, while the mass of 
guilt remains undiminished. I then trace the footsteps of the female 
missionary to the prisons of Europe. I see her in the midst of the 
most wretched, haggard, desperate victims of vice. Her countenance 
beams compassion. There is no menace falling from her lips, no dis- 
gust pictured on her radiant features. Pity’s language speaks there. 
Her lips open in mildness. She addresses those, who have souls to 
save, in the spirit of him, who has power to save them. She speaks 
of brighter scenes than those which guilt exhibits. There is encour- 
agement in her accents. The sullenness of hardened vice gradually 
relents. A moral sensibility is awakened. Little by little the squalid- 
ness of misery passes away ; the cheerful intelligence of humble piety 
beams from the countenance ; and the voice of prayer is heard from 
lips long accustomed to the language of impurity and blasphemy. Here 
I see, what the spirit of Christ is, what the fruits of his influence are ; 
and I utter in sorrow the deep conviction of my soul, that the spirit of 
pure love, as it appeared in the teachings of Jesus, is not extensively 
abroad for the reformation of the world.” — pp. 182, 183. 


The Memoir prefixed, as might be expected with such a sub- 
ject and from such a pen, is in all respects a valuable accession to 
religious biography, and as such it will be eagerly and extensively 
read. Wecannot better conclude this notice than with the follow- 
ing extract. 


‘It is no small trial to the spirit, even in a land where the church 
has no secular power to enforce its decrees, to be stigmatized by a 
dominant party as an enemy to the Saviour, and have one’s name cast 
out as evil. But where the trial is borne with meekness and faith, it 
tends to purify and elevate the character, to confirm the allegiance to 
conscience, and to strengthen attachment to the holy truth for whose 
sake the obloquy is endured. Dr. Parker bore it thus, and there. can 
be no doubt that he shared a blessing in the result. One of his friends 
remarked to me, that he thought he had perceived an evident prog- 
ress, from this time, in the higher attributes of his Christian life. He 
seemed to feel a new responsibility when he found himself bearing the 
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burden of a despised and rejected faith. He searched with new dili- 
gence into its foundations, he received new convictions of its power and 
worth, pressed it more closely to his bosom, and exerted himself with 
new watchfulness in its defence. Not, as I have already said, by con- 
tending, but by seeing to it, that, on himself and on those committed to 
his charge, it was permitted to exert its legitimate influences, and thus 
vindicate its divine power. When he attributed the increase of the 
parish, in his discourse on occasion of removing from the old meeting- 
house, “ principally to the liberality of its members and their peaceable 
spirit,” he uttered what was true, but not the whole truth. It was still 
more owing to the care which its minister took to maintain that peacea- 
ble spirit, and to make the truth lovely by its visible effects.” — p. xlix. 


Pautrrey’s Grammar of the Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, and 
Rabbinical Languages. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 8vo. — 
Our learned readers, we trust, will pardon us, if with a view to 
such as are not conversant with Biblical studies, we make a few 
statements, familiar to themselves, respecting the use which this 
treatise is intended to serve. 

The Chaldee language has a claim upon the Biblical student in 
the circumstance, that in it are composed several chapters of the 
books of Ezra and Daniel. And scarcely a less importance at- 
taches to it in this connexion, from the fact, that in it we have the 
Targums, as in the use of their Rabbinical name they are called, 
(that is, translations, paraphrases, or expositions,) made by Jews; 
works of different, but all of them of considerable, critical value. 
The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, the former of the Penta- 
teuch, the latter of the Pentateuch and the Prophets, have been 
commonly referred to a time anterior, or not long subsequent, to 
the Christian era. There is a version of the principal part of the 
Hagiographa, which goes by the name of Joseph the Blind, but is 
argued by Buxtorf to have proceeded from different hands since 
the sixth century ; and another of portions of the Pentateuch, called 
the Jerusalem Targum, which perhaps is not older than that last 
named, though a much greater age has been claimed for it. 

The Syriac language has been the vehicle of a copious litera- 
ture. It was anciently the speech of the region bounded by Na- 
tolia and Palestine on the north and south, and by the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean on the east and west. In the sequel of the 
Persian and Macedonian conquests, it received an infusion of nu- 
merous foreign words, and is believed to have been materially al- 
tered from its primitive shape, of which specimens appear in in- 
scriptions on the ruins of Palmyra. [rom the fourth century, 
when Ephrem wrote in it, in that dialect which is called the Edes- 
sene, down to the tenth, it continued to be used in writings in va- 
rious departments of literature and science. The Maronites of 
Mount Lebanon, and the remnant of Sabians, or disciples of John 
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the Baptist, still employ it in religious services; but, since the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, it appears, notwithstanding the hear- 
say statements of some modern travellers to the contrary, to have 
been wholly supplanted by the Arabic as a vernacular tongue. 
The special interest which it has for the biblical student, arises 
from the circumstance of its exhibiting a version of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures, of the first consideration both for an- 
tiquity and merit. The Peshito, or accurate (sometimes trans- 
lated literal) Syriac version, as it is named to distinguish it from 
others, of inferior character and much more recent date, is called 
by Michaelis the best version of Scripture which has ever been 
made, the German of Luther being reckoned by that critic as the 
next best. Its early date (its origin being traced by most writers 
to a period within thirty or forty years of the composition of most 
of the books of the New Testament, and by scarcely any to a time 
later than the second century,) gives it the highest critical value, 
for purposes both of emendation and of exposition. And, again, 
the peculiar fact of its exhibiting the discourses of Jesus in essen- 
tially the same words in which they were uttered by himself, can- 
not fail to make it a most attractive subject of examination. 

The Samaritan language was that of the district between Judea 
proper and Galilee. Its vocabulary is made up partly from the 
Hebrew ;_ still more from the Aramzan, or Syriac and Chaldee ; 
and, in small part, from words introduced by that colony from be- 
yond the Euphrates, of which we read in 2 Kings xvii. 24. The 
Samaritan character has generally been held to be that anciently 
in use among the Hebrews; the letter in which we now have the 
Hebrew Scriptures being supposed to have been brought from 
Babylon on the return from the captivity. In that character we 
possess that peculiar instrument of emendation, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which is merely the Hebrew Pentateuch expressed in 
Samaritan letters. We have also a version of the Pentateuch into 
the Samaritan language, dated by Walton and others before the 
Christian era. 

In the Rabbinical dialect the Talmuds are composed, and nu- 
merous more modern comments of Jewish doctors. 'To one 
well acquainted with Hebrew and Chaldee, few rules are ne- 
cessary by way of introduction to the forms, though they vary, 
in different writers, in a manner which extensive practice only can 
make entirely familiar. The vocabulary is completely given in 
Buxtorf’s ‘‘ Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum.” 
What a rich storehouse of materials for the elucidation of the 
New Testament the 'T'almuds contain, every one knows who has 
been in the habit of consulting Lightfoot’s or Schottgen’s “ Hore 
Hebraice et Talmudice,”’ or the New Testament of Wetstein, or 
the Commentary of Rosenmuller, who have both helped them- 
selves largely out of those collections. But the Talmuds, we 
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believe, are to bring unexpected wealth of this kind to light, when 
they shall have been sufficiently examined by scholars, who, hav- 
ing juster views of the interpretation of the New Testament, than 
those from whom hitherto they have received most attention, will 
search in them for a different kind of illustrations. 

The work before us is compendious, for reasons suggested by 
the author in his Preface; but, as far as it shall prove to be so 
rather through condensation than omission, so far this will be no 
occasion for regret. If the student should find, that not much, of 
which he is in search, is passed over, beyond what his Lexicon 
ought to supply, the province of grammar will then appear to have 
been essentially kept distinct, as it should be, from that of lexi- 
cography. 





The Christian Teacher, designed to uphold the Religion of the 
New Testament, in contradistinction to the Religion of Creeds and 
Parties.— A monthly publication under this title was commenced 
in January last by some of our Unitarian friends in England, 
which promises to be a better exponent of the present state of 
liberal Christianity in that country than any thing which has yet, 
appeared. ‘The first two numbers, which are all that we have 
as yet seen, are preéminently what would be called amongst us 
practical and evangelic, abstaining almost entirely from merely 
political or sectarian discussions, and manifesting no inclination 
for the philosophy of the Priestley and Belsham school. The only 
danger is, that, unless the work has more to do with passing events 
and with questions now in controversy in the church, it will fail in 
the capital point of being sufficiently interesting at home or abroad. 
That the writers themselves are not deficient in talent and spirit, it 
would be easy to show by citations without number; but we can 
only make room for the following, taken from an article on ‘“ The 
Connections between the Providence and the Spirituality of God.” 


“T apprehend, that in the whole circle of opinions, there is none 
which holds a place more barely speculative, more located in the region 
of cold thought, and less applied to its practical uses, than the doctrine 
of Providence. None deny it, and yet none use it. It is universally 
admitted, and as universally disregarded. It is one of those truths, 
which is bereft of its operative power, because it is regarded as so 
very true, such a household verity, that it attracts to it no new thought, 
no fresh examination, and is accordingly laid aside, as a fixed and set- 
tled-matter, in the dormitory of the mind, there to fade through neglect 
until it is practically dead. 

“There is, in this state of belief in the Providence of God, a re- 
markable peculiarity of the moral being, which claims the most deli- 
cate observation from those, who would pierce the outward folds of 
thought that, drawn over the moving soul, hide us from ourselves like 
a veil of mist, and who would place their eye on the strange sources of 
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our sin or our helplessness. I am quite sure of being understood by 
each mind, through its own experience, when I say, that on this and 
some other spiritual truths, there is, as it were, a sort of double con- 
sciousness in our moral nature, — an exterior belief in the doctrine, and 
an interior state of feeling, within which its light never radiates and 
constructed of elements altogether foreign,— one sphere of formal 
though indefinite acknowledgment, and another sphere of totally inde- 
pendent sentiment and action ;— and these two spheres, through that 
dimness in which every mind without energy passes its life, actually 
co-existing, the one prominent and the other in the back-ground of 
consciousness, so that they are never confronted in staring inconsist- 
ency. Is it not true, that every specific doctrine of revelation is held 
in co-existence with a contrasted mass of unchristianized sentiment 
which virtually neutralizes it, so that whilst the article of faith is not 
formally displaced from the mind, it is yet seen, when seen at all, 
through an impure medium, in that sort of indistinctness which neither 
forces attention nor reveals too glaringly the incongruities of con- 
science, — through those vapors of alien feeling which the soul should 
struggle through and scatter, to gaze upon the mountain truth in all 
the majesty of its magnitude, and in all the beauty of its clear outline, 
to keep it free from the obscuration of unharmonized thought, standing 
out to the eye a well-defined and towering guide, with God’s own light 
upon its summit, as it looks heavenwards? Is not the doctrine of the 
essential alliance between virtue and happiness held in co-existence 
with a prevailing pursuit of happiness through ten thousand other 
channels that can claim no such spiritual affinity ;— the doctrine of 
mortality and immortality held in co existence with many favorite habi- 
tudes which mortality shail interrupt, and immortality everlastingly re- 
pudiate, and so lodged in some dim and retired chamber of the mind, 
apart from the busy throng of thoughts that crowd its middle passages; 
— the doctrine of Providence held in co-existence with wills that con- 
sult only themselves, with plans not studious of God’s purpose, that 
they may accord with and be woven into his designs, — with hearts 
that thrill in their religious restlessness of fearful expectancy, as 
though their fate rolled upon the turn of chance, and not upon the 
stable omnipotence of all-wise Love?” — pp. 36, 37. 


“The Christian Teacher” is edited, as we understand, by the 
Rev. J. R. Beard, of Manchester. Each number consists of from 
sixty to seventy pages, octavo, handsomely printed ; the price for the 
year, or fortwelve numbers, is four dollars and a half. Several copies 
have been received by James Munroe and Co., 134 Washington 
Street in this city; and we hope and trust that they will be exten- 
sively circulated here, and do something to promote a better un- 
derstanding, and a greater intimacy, between us and our Unita: 


rian friends in England. Why is it that we see so little of their 
other publications ? 





Edward Evanson. — If we have done injustice to the memory of 
Mr. Evanson, in our article on Mr. Cheever, (Vol. XV. page 187,) 
by classing him with Gibbon, Hume, and other skeptics and unbe- 
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lievers, we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of correcting 
the error, by inserting the following vindication of his character as 
a believer in Christianity, taken from a letter addressed to us by 
Mr. William Alexander, of Great Yarmouth, England. 


*‘Mr. Evanson was the justly honored and highly estimated 
friend of my younger days ; and I unhesitatingly assert, that during 
along, useful, and happy life, —and till life’s last hour, — he was 
a decided, consistent, and entirely unwavering believer in Divine 
Revelation, and on all opportune occasions, whether with ortho- 
dox professors, skeptics, or decided unbelievers, a most powerful 
advocate of the genuine Christian doctrine. Indeed, as has been 
said on another occasion, ‘the sincere love of truth and laborious 
discharge of duty, which distinguish many Unitarians, most emi- 
nently distinguished him.’ 

“The late intelligent and ingenuous Mr. Joyce, (preceptor to 
the present Marquis of Lansdowne,) in his ‘ Account of the Life 
and Writings of Mr. Evanson,’ which appeared in ‘The Monthly 
Magazine’ of December, 1805, says, ‘ Notwithstandingthe appar- 
ent liberties which this gentleman took with the Scriptures, no 
man living was a firmer believer in the divine mission of Christ. 
Every step in his researches seems to have added stability to his 
former convictions of the truth and high importance of the Chris- 
tian religion.’ 

*“‘ It is generally, in England, and ought to be universally known, 
that Mr. Evanson resigned, from conscientious scruples, two livings 
in the established church; thus making sacrifice of his worldly in- 
terest to his Christian duty. And this was not only giving up his 
preferments, but likewise those reasonable expectations of advance- 
ment, which, in one of his uncommon talents, were assuredly well 
founded. 

“ Before I had the benefit, or enjoyed the pleasure of his per- 
sonal acquaintance, I well recollect having heard the justly beloved 
and venerated Theophilus Lindsey speak of Mr. Evanson in the 
kindest manner, and in terms of glowing commendation, as a sin- 
cere and pious Christian. I speak also from my own knowledge, 
after a long acquaintance with both these Christian worthies. 

*“‘ The advantages of a free and confidential intercourse in early 
life with such men, I now (at the age of seventy-two) perceive can 
never be adequately appreciated ; and therefore, deeply feeling my 
obligations, I should consider myself both unjust and ungrateful, 
were I not, boldly and at once, to request you, gentlemen, to 
afford space for this very inadequate testimony to the character of 
one so highly estimated, and who possessed so much intellectual 
and sterling moral worth as the late Mr. Evanson. 

‘Without a particle of unkindly feeling towards your corre- 
spondent, notwithstanding his manifest inadvertence, I would, from 
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a simple desire to set him right, recommend his immediate perusal 
of Mr. Evanson’s ‘ Letter to the Bishop of Worcester,’ ‘ which,’ 
says Mr. Lindsey, ‘ deserves nothing less than the serious consider- 
ation of the whole Christian world, whilst it shows the rare abili- 
ties and strong method of reasoning of the writer.’ ” 





As the subscription list of the Christian Examiner has, owing to 
several causes, considerably diminished during the last two or three 
years, the Society of gentlemen under whose auspices it has been 
conducted, have deemed it necessary to make increased efforts to 
obtain the necessary support for the work. With this view they 
have determined that the next volume shall commence a New 
Serres, in which they will study to introduce a greater variety of 
topics than hitherto, and to give, in the same space, a greater 
amount of religious and literary information. Individuals to whom 
the Examiner has been indebted for a large share of its reputation, € 
but who have not of late been able to contribute much to its pages, : 
have promised to renew their aid, and make its success an object 
of their attention and solicitude. 

The editorial responsibility will devolve, for the present, on the 
last of the undersigned. 
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Francis W. P. Greenwoop. 
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lishes Letters on Theology, and 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 205, 206 
— visits Italy, 207 — returns to 
Weimar, 208—his death, 210 — 
person and character, 211 — opin- 
ions, 213— eulogy by Jean Paul 
Richter, 218, 


I. 


Ignatius, of Antioch, 302. 
Infidelity, not remarkably prevalent 
in the Western States, 124. 


J. 


Jenyns, Soame, anecdote of, 17. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, anecdotes of, 
in Hannah More’s Life, 11 et seq. 

Justice of God, mistaken views con- 
cerning the, 151. 


K. 


Kant, his friendship for Herder, 188. 
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L. 


Latin Grammar, new method of 
learning the, 161. 


M. 


Man, Essay on the Moral Constitu- 
tion and History of, 345. 

Mant, Bishop, his Happiness of the 
Blessed, noticed, 222. 

Marsh, James, his Translation of 
Herder’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 
reviewed, 167 — criticisms on, 170. 

Milner, Rev. Thomas, his Life of Dr. 
Watts, reviewed, 327. 

More, Mrs. Hannah, her Life and 
Correspondence by W. Roberts, re- 
viewed, 1 et seg. — account of her 
family and early life, 2— addressed 
by Mr. Turner, 3—her first ap- 
pearance as an author, 6 — her in- 
troduction into London society, 7 
—her management of Sunday 
schools, 20 — popularity of her 
ballads and tracts, 23, — her relig- 
ious opinions, 24 — her residences 
in Bath, Cowslip Green, and Bar- 
ley Wood, 26, 27 — loses her sister 
by death, 27 — her establishment 
at Barley Wood, 28— removes to 
Clifton, her last residence, 29. 

More, Miss Sarah, sister of Hannah, 
letters of, 8 et seq. 5 

Miller, John George, a friend of 
Herder, 205. 


N. 


Nature, laws of, vaguely understood, 
315. 
Novatus, first antipope, 305. 


Zz 


Palfrey, Professor, J. G., his proposed 
work on the Jewish Scriptures, 
271 — his Grammar of the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Samaritan, and Rabbinical 
Languages, 399. 

Papias, his authority for history, 301. 

Parker, Nathan, his Sermons noticed, 
396. 

Peace, argument for, 368. 

Poets, English sacred, Lives of, by 
Willmott, 260. 

Polycarp, quoted by Eusebius, 302. 
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Polycrates, referred to by Eusebius, 
304. 

Porteus, Dr. Beilby, anecdotes of in 
Mrs. More’s Life, 12 et seq. 


Q. 


Quadratus, the Apologist, 302. 
Quarles, Francis, his poetry quoted, 


R. 


Rabbinical Grammar, Professor Pal- 
frey’s, 399. 

Recognition of friends in heaven, 
Scriptural argument for the, 222. 
Regeneration, Unitarian belief in, 

2385. 
Religion, its all-absorbing impor- 
tance, 289. 
Retribution, Unitarian belief in, 287. 
Richter, Jean Paul, his character of 
Herder, 218. : 
Roberts, William, his Life and Cor- 
respondence” of Mrs. Hannah 
More, 1. 


S. 


Samaritan Grammar, Professor Pal- 
frey’s, 399. 

Seixas, J., his Manual Hebrew Gram- 
mar, noticed, 160. 

Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, noticed, 
130. 


Skeptic, The, a Tale, noticed, 269. 


Slavery, Dymond’s views of, 112. 

Sober Thoughts addressed to the 
Unitarian Community, 269. 

Society, views of the progress of, 
345 — the Gospel, its reforming 
power, 359. 

Southey, Robert, his Memoir of 
Watts, 327. 

Southwell, Robert, specimen of his 
poetry, 262. 

Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, Herder’s, 
167. 

Substitution, doctrine of. See Atone- 
ment. 

Syriac Grammar, Professor Palfrey’s, 


399. 
'. 


Taylor, Rev. Robert, his Diegesis, a 
miserable book, 311. 
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Taylor, Mr., of Norwich, mistakes in 
his account of Herder, 220. 

Temperance, Young Men’s Conven- 
tion at Worcester, 30 et seq. — 
Legislation in support of, 32 — 
objections against temperance leg- 
islation answered, first, on its 
practicability, 33 — second, on its 
expediency, 37 — third, on its con- 
stitutionality, 41 — fourth, on its 
necessity, 4. 

Therapeute, sect of, 312. 

Trescho, Sebastian, an instructer of 
Herder, 180. 

Trial and Self-Discipline, a Tale, 
noticed, 268. 

Tucker, Dean, his letter to Hannah 
More, 16. 


U. 


Unitarian belief. See Unitarians. 
‘Unitarians, Sober Thoughts address- 
ed to, 269 — their belief, 273 — be- 
lieve in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, 277 — believe in the atone- 
ment, 278 — believe in human de- 
pravity, 283 — believe in regenera- 
tion, 285 — believe in election, 286. 
believe in future rewards and pun- 
ishments, 287 — believe in the su- 
preme importance of religion, 289. 


Ww. 


Walker’s Dictionary, criticisms on, 


by Noah Webster, 122. 


Index. 


Ware, Professor Henry, Jr., editor of 
Scenes and Characters, 268. 

War, its unlawfulness exposed, as 
contrary to Christianity, 369 — and 
to the practice of the primitive 
Christians, 371 — note of Editors 
on this point, 373 — opposed to the 
spirit of Christianity, 378 — objec- 
tions answered, 380. 

Watts, Rev. Isaac, recent biogra- 
phies of, reviewed, 327 — his a 
opinions on the Trinity, 333 — cor- 
responds with Americans, 337 — 
his residence at Sir Thomas Ab- 
ney’s, 339 — his grave, 344. 

Webster, Noah, on errors and defects 
in the common version of the 
Scriptures, and in class-books, 119 
et seq. 

Western Examiner, a proposed peri- 
odical work, 271. 

Western States, religion in the, 123. 

Whewell, Rev. W., extract from his 
Bridgewater Treatise, 325. 

Willmott, Robert Aris, his Lives of 
English Sacred Poets, 260. 

Wither, George, sketch of his life, 


Y. 


Young Men’s Temperance Conyen- 
tion at Worcester, 30. 
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